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ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 



Throi^houC (he following pages 
B^ signifies Canon Blight's Early Euglisb Church Histor]', zod edition. 
C, sjftoifies Archdeacon Cotton's Pa.sti Eccl. Hibern. 
F.N.C, signifies Professor Preenum's Norman Conqaeat. 
F.W.R., ^i^ifies Professor Freeman's William Rufna. 
H., signifies Dean Hook's Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbarj'. 
L.. signifies the Kev. C. A. Lane's Illustrated Notes of English Church 

History (S.P.C.K.), 
S-, signifies Bishop Stubb's Registrum Sacrum AngUcanum. 

N.B.— As the names of the consecrators are taken almost exclusively 
from the last-named work, it is right to point out in the words of its 
aathor that where the name of bat one consecrator is pveo, "in all 
cases it is to be understood that at least two other Bishops joined in the 
rite, whose UEunes are not given by the authorities, but implied in the 
general formula ' assistentibus alils Episcopis,' which for the sake of 
brevity is omitted " (S., p. 13)- 

To the careful researchos of the above-named and of other authorities 
referred to. the author of this treatise desires gratefully to acknowledge 
his indebtedness. 







Other AbbrevialioE 


Abp. 

cd: 


^ Consecrated. 


Bp. = Bishop. 
P. = Pope. 



ird. = Cardinal, 
tr: = Translated. 

Obs : Names, Places, and Dates in brackets up to p. 45, the Norman 
period, imply that they are to a certain extent doubtfnl ; after p. 45 
that ceases to be the case. 
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laxim, " Where ihe Pope is, there 
, strict])' spaUciog, French, 
t 'fhe Churches of Northern Italy were ecclesiastically dependent on the See 
of Milan (Canon Bright's Notes on Ihe Canons of the first four Oeneral 
~\, p, 33, *itdEd.|. 

X lb., pp (3 and 34, and Ed. 
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|N the course of this Treatise it will be shewn that the 
present Archbishops and Bishops of the English 
Church undoubtedly, and all but exclusively, trace 
their orders to a Roman source, *" Still, notwithstanding this, 
they and the Church they preside over are, in accordance with 
the ruling of the first four (Ecumenical Councils, independent 
of all Papal jurisdiction. This will be shown in the present 
chapter. In the succeeding ones the sources from which, at 
different periods in the Church's history, her orders were 
derived, will be pointed out. 

At the CEcumenical Council of Nice then, held in 325, 
mention is made of the Bishop of Rome being at that time 
possessed of a certain "customary" jurisdiction (Canon 6). This, 
it appears, extended over "Central and Southern Italy," f and 
also the three islands, " Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica." t 
"The Bishop of Alexandria" was stated to have a like 
"power" over "Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis." Whence, 
as nothing is said of the Bishop of Rome being "the divinely 

* Under the general term "Roman" are included all ordera obtaned at 
AvigDOa, on ibe streogth or the well-known TDaxim, "Where the Pope is, there 
is Rome.' Id Several cases such orders were, stricEly speaking, French. 

t Tbe Churches of Notthem Italy w 
of Milan (Canon Brif{ht's Notes on 
Council), p. aj, md Ed.). 

t lb., pp. (3 and 04, and Ed. 
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appointed ruler of the whole Church ... the fountain of all 
Episcopal jurisdiction" — though the Canon commences, " Let 
the ancient customs prevail " — it is clear that the Council knew 
nothing of a "custom" of that nature, or, in other words, of 
Papal supremacy. 

In 347 * a Council was held at Sardica — a Council of the 
Western Church only — and this assigned a certain appellate 
jurisdiction to the See of Rome, It decreed that, " If a Bishop 
shall be condemned in any cause, and thinks that he has good 
cause foi the trial being repeated, if it please you, let us honoui 
the memory of S. Peter the Apostle — let those who have exam- 
ined the cause write to Julius the Bishop of Rome, and if he 
thinks that the trial ought to be repeated, let it be repeated, 
and let him assign judges " (Cap. iii.) 

Athanasius says that British representative Bishops were at 
this Cpuncil, Here, then, we have thc^rsi Canonka/ expression 
of the "appellate" jurisdiction, over the Western Churches, of 
the Bishop of Rome. 

This Canon was not confirmed, or even alluded to, by the 
second (Ecumenical Council, that of Constantinople, in 381. — 
But that Council passed the following Canon (2nd), " Let not 
Bishops go out of their dioceses to hold ordinations or any 
other administrations, unless they be invited ; " and, with 
certain specified exceptions, it is added, " It is evident that the 
Provincial Synod will have the management of every province, 
as was decreed at Nice." The Council here refers to " Nice," 
and in the sixth of the Nicene Canons it had been decreed "That 
the Bishop of Alexandria have power over " " those in Egypt, 
Libya, and Pentapolis," "since the same is customary for the 
Bishop of Rome. Likewise, in Antioch and other province*, 
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let the privileges be secured to the Churches." The exceptions 
to the above nile, then, were the provinces subject at the 
time to the Bishops of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, and 
forming their several patriarchates. 

Next comes the third (Ecumenical Council, that of Ephesus, 
in 43r. There, in Canon 8, the question is decided of the 
Bishop of Antioch ordaining in Cyprus, which was outside of 
Antioch's patriarchate. This was declared to be contrary to 
the "right" of the "province of Cyprus." It was decided that 
" They who preside over the holy Churches which are in Cyprus 
shall preserve, without gainsaying or opposition, their right of 
performing by themselves the ordinations of the most religious 
Bishops " of their province ; and it was added that " The same 
rule shall be observed , . . m the frwi/iees everywitre* so that 
none of the most religious Bishops shall invade any other 
province which has not been under the hand heretofore, from 
the beginning, of himself or his predecessors;" and it (the 
Canon) concluded with this most pregnant utterance, " If any 
one has invaded a province, and brought it by force under 
himself, he shall restore it;" and again, "If any one shall 
introduce any regulation conflicting with the things now defined, 
this holy and (Ecumenical Synod has decreed that it shall he 
of no effect." 

We come now to the fourth (Ecumenical Council, viz., that of 
Chalcedon, in 451. There, it is just possible that the Canon 
of Sardica, already mentioned, may have been coniirmed by 
Canon i, which says, "We pronounce to be fit and just that the 
Onons of the holy Fathers made in every synod to this present 
time be in full force." This supposition, however, has been 
much disputed. The ninth Canon of this very Council (Chalce- 
don) appears, indeed, to have ignored it, for it says, " If any 
' Italics Dol ID the ariginaL 
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Bishop or cle^yman has a controversy against the Metropolitan 
of the Province itself, let him have recourse either to the 
Exarch (Patriaich) of the diocese, or to the throne of the 
imperial city of Consumtinople, and there let the cause be 
decided." 

In its aSth Canon, this Council assigns "the seniority (or 
privileges) * to the throne of the elder Rome, because that was 
the Imperial City," and "to the most holy throne of new 
Rome" (Constantinople), "equal seniority (or privileges)," 
"judging with reason that the cily which was honoured with 
the Sovereignty and Senate, and which enjoyed equal seniority 
(or privileges) with the elder Royal Rome, should also be 
magnified like her in Ecclesiastical matters, being second 
after her." 

And then comes a deviation from what had been previously 
decreed in Canon a of the Council of Constantinople. There 
it was said that " the Bishops of the Asian diocese should only 
administer the affairs of Asia ; and those of Pontus, those of 
Pontus only ; and those of Thrace, those of Thrace only." 

Now it is saiil " that the Metropolitans alone of the Pontic 
and Asian and Thracian dioceses .... shall be ordained by 
the most holy throne of the most holy Church of Constantinople, 
each Metropolitan of the aforesaid dioceses ordaining theBishops 
of the Province." This, of course, was intended to increase the 
Patriarchal authority of Constantinople. | It was opposed by 
the Papal l^ates, and, subsequently, by the Pope, Leo, who 
wrote against it, saying in his letter to Anatolius, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, " I grieve that thy love hath fallen so low, 
that thou attempteet to infringe the most sacred constitutions 
of the Nicene canons . . . as if . . . that disposition of the 

* Th« words used here and tbroughoul hjs ra rpta^ia. 
t By giving it* PtUriarch itie right to orinda (be aforesaid Meuopoliuuu. 
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Nicene canons, appointed by the most Holy Spirit, might in 
any point be broken " (Labbe Cone coll. Cossart, torn. 6, pp. 
199 and 202). 

The utmost Rome could claim, then, from these undoubted 
(Ecumenical Councils (outside her own ancient Patriarchate) is, 
that, supposing the Council of Sardica was confirmed by that 
of Chalcedon, then there was given to the Pope the right to 
entertain an appeal from any Bishop who, having been judged 
in any cause, and having his cause examined by other Bishops, 
should on tbeir advice make such appeal; and the Pope, in 
such case, might "asBifi;n judges" for the re-hearing of it. 
This is the utmost; there is nothing beyond. On the other 
side it can be objected, first, that the Council of Sardica never 
received such (Ecumenical sanction, and, therefore, that it 
possessed only the authority of a General Council of the 
West; and that, even so, the mention of the name "Julius" 
gave it force during the life of Julius only, and that it would 
not include his successors.* 

It is highly probable that Wilfrid of York appealed to the 
Pope on the strength of this Canon, t Not only the (Ecumenical 
Councils, but the Council of Sardica also, had been formally 
accepted by the " English " Church at the Synod of Hertford, 
in 673 (B., p. 252). The procedure appointed by it was at all 
events followed. Wilfrid's " cause was examined " by the 
Bishops of Ostia and Portus Romanus, who said that they bad 
read the- letters presented on both sides, and considered that he 
had done nothing which should canonically warrant his deposi- 
tion from his See. Thereupon the Pope heard the case and 
pronounced judgment The Canon empowered him to order the 
"trial" to be "repeated," and left him to "assign judges." 

* As to this, Hussey renuulis, " Tliis dislinction, however lechaically just, ia 
pcihapi not importajit, because the precedenl would have bad authority, if (he 
right were ever admitted " {The Rise of the Papacy, p. 9). t See p. *9. 
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The trial was so rqjeated, and the judges that he "assigned" 
were himself and a council of filly Bishops, 

Granting, honerer, all that the Papacy can claim by means 
of this Canon, it is after all a very limited authority. There is 
not a. vestige of right conceded by it for consecrating Metro- 
politans, and thus extending the Patriarchate of Rome. But 
further, this same Canon is a standing monument that the 
authority of Rome did not, before the year 347, extend over the 
whole West, Had it done so, it would not have been required 
to be enacted. In other words, had there been a previous 
supremacy, such as is now claimed to have existed from the 
first, it would certainly have included this appellate jurisdiction. 

As to the Papal Supremacy,* it was not put in full force in 
this country till the reign of King John, by Pope Innocent III. 
It resulted then (as will be seen) in forcing the Pope's nominee 
into the Metropoliun See ; in suspending the Metropolitan and 

* A few words mar ^ ^'"^ ^^ about this Supremaqr, aod the way ia which 
it anxa. Hie Caoon at Sardica has been already spoken of. In 44J {i.t., 
aboul 100 yean after) the Emperor of the West (Valentiaian III.) ordered that 
all Ibe Kshops in hia dominions, which comprised Italy and Gsut, should b« 
■ulqect to the Pope, Ibal " whatever the authority of the Apostolic Chair 
ordains shall be law to them," and " if any Bishop, when summooed to the 
Court of the Roman Bishop, shall omit to come, he shall be compelled to come 
hjr the Governor of the Province." Thus, by means of an imperial edict, the 
Pope's supremacy was established over the Roman Emperor's domiaions in 
the West. This, however, did not satisfy the cherished aim of the occupants 
of the Roman See. They desired a like jurisdiction over the lehole Church, 
and, in aider to obtain it, boldly claitiud it in virtue of being the successors of 
S. Peter, felix II., in 483, assertii^ that " Rome is the hbad of the whole 
Gmrch," summoned Acacius, the Patriarch of Constaatinople. to Rome, to be 
tried and judged by him, the charge bdng that be had held communion with 
Peter Moogus, Fbtriarch of Alexandria, after he, Felix, had denounced biro as 
''ahereticand unlawfully ordained lo the See." As Acacius took no noticeof 
this summons. Felix, in 4S4, formally deposed and eicommunicated iiua. He 
also wrote a letter to the Emperor Zeuo, informing him of what he had done, 
and requesting bis assistance, in which he says, " S. Peter speaks innukii Vitar," 
and " Christ speaks in kirn " (Husiey's Rise of the Papal power, pp. 64. 84. and gi). 
His successor Gelosius pursued a liice policy. His language was that "Rome could 
judgethewboleChurchphutcouldjiot be judged by aDyoDe"(Mansi, torn. S,p, 17). 
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his su&i^ans from their offices, when they disobeyed bim ; in 
obtaining a control in the appointments of all Bishops ; in the 
mating "provisions" for his own farourites (generally foreigners) 
in English Sees and benefices ; in exempting from Episcopal 
control Monasteries and religious Houses at his pleasure, and 
so setting up a rival (and frequently hostile) community, m the 
Bishop's diocese ; and in levying heavy taxes, called firstfiruiis 
or Annates, upon entrance into any See or benefice. Also, 
not contented with this domination in ecclesiastical affitirs, the 
Pope, by virtue of it, assumed the power of giving away the 
kingdom itself, and compelled John to formally cede it into 
his hands, and to receive it back as his vassal, and to pay 
a yearly tribute. This Papal Supremacy continued through 
several reigns, but was finally cast off. In rejecting it, however, 
on what ground do we stand ? On the same ground that we 
did before we ever acknowledged it ; and on the same ground 
precisely as all the Churches in tbe East do, whether Patii- 

He demanded that (Acacius being now dead) his name should be expunged 
from the register of the Bishops or Constantinople, and be held a Council of 
sevenly Bishops, A.D. ^4. in which it was decreed that " tbe holy Roman 
Catholic and Apostolic Church is set above other Churches by no Synodical 
Constilalioas, bill had obtained the Primacy by tbe Evangelical word of our 
Lord and Saviour, Who said, ' Tbou art Peter .... and I will give unto 
thee the Iteys of the Kingdom of Heaven, and wbatsoevcr Ihou sbalt bind on 
eaith shall be bound in Heaven, and whatsoever Ibou shall loose on earth shall 
be loosed in Heaven'" (Mansi, lorn. S, p. 147}. Acting on this, Adrian II., in 
S69, writes lo the Emperor Ba^lius Ibal the " Apostolic See " brings 10 bim 
" tbe voice of God " (ib. lorn. 16. p. lao), and bis legates, at the ^ighlb CEco- 
menical Coundl, state thai they were not tbere lo argue (propter conlentioaem), 
bat that the accused might hearthelellerofKicolas (Adrian's predecessor); . . . 
that it was not io theirpower (nobis non licet) "to rescind the judgment ol the 
holy Roman Pontifices" . . . " bat only to make more manifest the just judgment 
of the holy Roman Church" (ib; p. 56), By Ibis lime, therefore, Rome looked upon 
her decision as absolute, and not 10 be contested t>y any Council. Roma locuta 
est, causa finita. But il is 10 be noted that this Supremacy is avowedly declared 
to teat on "m Synodical ContHiutiem," but on Malt. xvi. iB, 19, as inter- 
preted by herself, the interested party. As she tauly observes, the Synods of 
tbe Church had no voice in the matter, and, further, the Church at lo^e 
declines to receive It. 
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archal or Provincial. Ttiey all alike have rejected it as an 
innovation, which their forefathers had not so much as heard 
of, and in doing the same we do but assert oui rights as an 
independent Provincial Church. 

And here the question arises, when did we become an inde- 
pendent Provincial Churcti, and so acquire these rights t That 
the early British Church was such there can be no manner 
of doubt ; but the "British" Church and the "English" Church 
were two entirely different bodies. Beyond the fact of two 
" British " Bishops, joining with Wini in the consecration of 
Chad, no known act of official intercourse ever took place 
between them, until probably the time of Alfred ;* and it is certain 
that the " British " Church declined absolutely to associate itself 
with the "English" Church under Augustine. It is not possible, 
then, to see how the "English" Church could — on the sole 
ground that it occupied the country or territory from which the 
former had been driven — have inherited its rights. ... It is 
very generally agreed that " England," speaking ecclesiastically, 
first became a Province, and the " English " Church, a Metro- 
politan or Provincial one, on the arrival of Theodore. He was 
accepted by the then rival Missionary Churches in " England," 
viz., the Scoto-Irish or Celtic, and the French or Latin ones, as 
their Metropolitan. He consecrated Bishops in the kingdoms 
of Kent, Essex, Wessex, East Anglia, Mercia,and Northurobria ; 
he made his visitations in the different dioceses ; he summoned 
the Bishops to Synods, whereat canons or rules for the "English " 
Church were proposed and passed, one of such rules being, 
"that no Bishop should invade the Parish (or Diocese) of 
another, but should be content with governing the people 
entrusted to himself." Had he not been the Metropolitan, 
this would have condemned his own conduct. 
" See note ai end ot Chap. iiU 
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la the crucial case, moreover, of Northumbria, where he had 
sub-divided Wilfrid's diocese, and consecrated three Bishopi 
for the nenly-created dioceses, Wilfrid complaiaed — not of 
Theodore's acting as a Metropalitan (that he had already con- 
sented to, as shewn by the attendance of his legates at the 
Synod at Hertford)— tiut of his having done so in his absence, 
and without his knowledge and assent. All this was fully 
understood at Rome, to which Wilfrid made his appeal, and 
when the Pope and his council gave their ju<^ment in his 
favour, they directed, first, that he should be replaced in his 
old See (as it was, i.t., before its division), and then they go on to 
say that Wilfrid, with the consent of a council to be assembled at 
York, ma "to choose Bishops as assisUnts with whom he could 
live peaceably" (the invaders, of course, having been ejected), and 
that theseBishops were to be consecrated — not byWilfrid himself 
though it was in, and for, bis diocese — but by Theodore (B., 304). 

There can be no stronger testimony than this to the fact 
that the Council at Rome regarded Theodore as Wilfrid's 
MetTopoUtan. Had they not done so they must have con- 
demned him in the strongest terms for having, whilst he was 
nothing more than a simple Bishop, invaded another Bishop's 
diocese, and presumed to consecrate Bishops for different por- 
tions of it Further, the last person in the world whom they 
would have appointed to consecrate the Bishops (whom Wilfrid 
was to choose) would have been the prime offender, Theodore. It 
was only because they well knewthat it was the Metropoliun's right 
and du/y so to consecrate them that they directed him to do so. 

Theodore, then, must have been regarded as a Metropolitan, 
and the Church over which he presided a Metropolitan one, 
by the £ngUsh and Roman Hierarchy alike."' But then the 

* At tbe Council of Hatfield, at which the Pope't Commiasiu; was present, 
Theodon describes hiouelf, " By the grace of Ood, ArcbbUhop of the Island 
ofGreat Biiuln, andoftheCitrof Cani«rbni7" (H., vcd. L, p. 161). 
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next question is, was it within the Roman Patriarchate or not ? 
and to that question the answer must be in the negative. 

First, only those, according to the Canons, were to be 
provinces within a patriarchate which had been so "from 
the beginning ; " with the one exception of Constantinople, 
to which a patriarchate over a number of ceruin ipedfied 
pionnces was, with the consent of their Metropolitans, 
assigned. 

But the " English " Church was never so assigned to Rome's 
Patriarchate. Nor, again, does there exist any record of any 
formal consent, on the part of Theodore, when he was conse- 
crated to the post of Metropolitan, that such should be the case. 
Had there been, we should without doubt have beard of it. 
Wilfrid, when he was in Rome successfully pleading his cause 
there, would certainly have been told of it then {supposing be 
bad never heard of it before) and at the Council of the whole 
" English " Church at Easterfield would as certainly have 
spoken of it Theodore, too, with the knowledge that the 
Pope could exercise Patriarchal authority over him, would 
hardly have dared to postpone for six years the execution of 
the Papal decree. Nor would his successor, Brightwald, have 
committed himself to such an act of folly, as well as of injustice, 
as to have deposed Wilfrid from the Episcopate. Rome indeed 
would have provided against such a contingency. On the 
hypothesis of "England" being within her Patriarchate, the 
appointment and consecration of the Metropolitan would have 
been in her bands j and she would either have made Wilfrid 
himself the Metropoliun, on the death oi Theodore, which 
would have solved all difficalties, or else have a^^inted some 
other one who would have been pledged to regard him with 
favour, and to give him protection. 

We may therefore safely conclude that the "English" Church 
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was outside the Patriarchate of Rome, and the "Ei^lish" 
pTOTJnce an independent one. 

One further question, however, sirises, and that is, who are 
to consecrate ibe Metropolitans of such independent provinces 7 
The answer to this is, that, in the majority of instances, one of 
the Suffragan Bishops is promoted or translated to the Metro- 
politan See; but when that is not the case, then the same 
eighth Canon of Ephesus gives us the required solution. It 
declares, as was said (p. 3), that the comprovincial Bishops 
possessed the "right of performing by themselves the ordina* 
tions of the most religious Bishops " of their province, which 
of course included the Metropolitan. " Rheginus," spoken of 
by name in the Canon, was indeed a case in point. He was 
the Metropolitan, and he had been so ordained or consecrated. 
And no fault is found with such consecration, or doubt thrown 
upon it. On the contrary, he is received into their number as 
an equal, being formally styled "our fellow-Bishop" and "the 
most beloved of God." And then the Council enacts that 
"The same rule shall be observed ... in the provinces 
everywhere." 

And, in point of fact, when we come to the practice of Rome 
herself^ we find that whenever anyone, not a Bishop, is appointed 
to the throne of Rome, and consequently requires consecration, 
he is so consecrated by those who will, immediately after the 
ceremony, be his Suffragans. S. Ai^ustine says, " It was not 
the custom at Rome to send for a Metropolitan out of another 
province to ordain the Bishop of Rome, but he was always 
ordained by the Bishop of Ostia, a neighbouring Bishop of 
the same province " (S. August. Brevic. Collat. 3 die, c 39), 
"Sicut nee Romanic ecdesise ordinat aliquis Episcopus Metto- 
politanus, sed de proximo Ostiensis Episcopus." 

But it may possibly be urged, " You got your orders &om 
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Rome. Theodore was contecnted by the Pope himself." Yes, 
but the consecration of a Bishop or Archbishop by the Pope . 
does not'invest him with authority or jurisdiction over the said 
Bishop or Archbishop, Or over their dioceses or province. 
Otherwise Virgilius, by consecrating Augustine, would have 
acquired jurisdiction over him, and over Canterbury likewise ; 
and also Godwin of Lyons, by consecrating B right wald 
(Theodore's successor), would have done the same. Not 
would any number of consecrations of English Bishops and 
Archbishops by Roman prelates alier the case. Several priests 
in Roman orders are, it is stated, at this moment incumbents 
in the English Church, having conformed thereto. Supposing 
this to be the ^ct, still that would not make their parishes 
Roman parishes ; and, in like manner, a- number of Bishops 
with an Archbishop at the head of them, would not, because 
they had received their consecrations from Roman Bishops, 
turn their dioceses or province into Roman ones. 

It may ^ain, however, be urged that Egbert, Bishop of York, 
wrote to the Pope in 735, at the instance of the King of North- 
umbria, who joined in the request, for a Pall, when York was 
made into a separate province ; also that Offa, King of Mercia, 
in 7S5, applied in like manner for the same, when Mercia, 
with lichfidd for its seat, was made into a province. But this 
did not place either York or Lichfield under Rome's jurisdiction, 
for the Pall, at that period at all events, was given simply as an 
honorary distinction, and in token of fraternal regard by the 
Apostolic See. It was not till the time of Nicolas I., or 
about 866, that it became a badge of subjection to that See. 
Were it, indeed, otherwise, the mistakes or wishes of a couple 
of sovereigns and their Metropolitans, could not annul the 
rights of the Provinces, over which they ruled. 

But it may again be said, that this Supremacy was accepted 
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at last, aad the Pope held the English Church as much under 
his coDtrol as he did any other of the Churches of Europe. 
Yes, this is so ; he W3S <U facto supreme. But here oomes in 
this Canon, the ^ghthEph., " In the Provinces everywhere . . . 
none of the most religious Bishops shall invade any other 
Province which has not been heretofore from the beginning 
under the hand of himself or his predecessors. But if anyone 
has so invaded a Province, and brought it by force under 
himself, he shall restore it" And by "force," viz., the spiritual 
weapons of " Interdict and Excommunication," Innocent III. 
"brought" the Ei^lish Church into subjection under him. 
Also there is the second Canon of the previous Ecumenical 
Council, " It is evident that the Provincial Synod will have 
the management of every Province." It is by these Canons of 
the (Ecumenical Councils that the English Church defends and 
justifies her action and conduct. 

Thus then, though we certainly trace our Orders almost 
entirely to Roman sources, as will be seen, yet that does not 
annul the independence of the English Church. As Dean 
Hook remarks, " What was given might be recalled by those 
who gave it. The Papal jurisdiction was a gradual concession 
won from the Church and Realm, and the Church and Realm 
resumed what for a time they bad conceded." * 

One more remark may be added. It has with great force 
been argued that the twenty-eighth Canon of Chalcedon, of 
which mention has been made, lacks (Ecumenical authority, 
through not having been unanimously accepted. This may be 
so ; but that strengthens our position, for, if that hypothesis be 
true, then no independent province can be subjected to, or made 
part of, any Patriarchate, save with the unanimous consent of an 
(Ecumenical Council. 

• H„ VOL vi., p. 494. 
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It has been shewn then, first, thai England is an independent 
province ; second, that the MetropoUuns of England can con* 
■ecrate their SuSragan Bishops, without let or hindrance from 
Rome ; and third, that the Suffragan Bishops have the canonical 
power to consecrate their own Metropolitans. 
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■he history of a Church's Orders almost leqaires side 
by side with it a brief outlioe of the history of the 
Church itself. Such an outline it is therefore pro- 
posed to give. 

It is well known, then, that before the British were expelled 
from their country by successive hordes of Jutes, Saxons, and 
Angles — cognate Teutonic tribes — that the British Church was 
in possession of it. This Church was a fully organized and 
independent one. Three of its Bishops had been its repre- 
sentatives at the Council of Aries in 314. But in the course 
of more than a century of most sanguinary and devastating 
warfare, the British had been well-nigh extirpated, and the 
remnant that survived driven into the western part of the 
island — Devonshire and Cornwall on the south-west, Wales on 
the west, and Cumbria and Strathclyde on the north-west. 
Their conquerors then eventually divided the territory they had 
won into seven kingdoms — Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, Mercia, 
East Anglia, and Northumbria— called the Heptarchy. They 
were heathen, and in consequence the Pope, Gregory the Great, 
conceived the idea of sending a mission to convert them. 

This Heptarchy, or " England," as we are accustomed to 
call it, was not a part of Rome's Patriarchate, but, strictly and 
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canonically, still within the jurisdiction of the "Briti5h"Chiircb, 
being a part, and the larger pan too, of its pronnce or provinces, 
which from the first were independent of Rome. But, as this 
"British" Church was unable and possibly averse to enter upon 
the task of convertii^ their heathen conquerors, the country 
was, in effect, left without any Church in actual occupation, 
and therefore free for any other branch of the Christian Church 
to enter into and evangelize.* 

Gregory, then, in the year 597, sent Augustine to "England," f 
He was accompanied by forty monks. This was certainly no 
Btnall enterprise, as would at once be admitted in the case of a 
mission of a like magnitude at the present day, and to a place 
as difficult of access as England was then. Augustine and bis 
companions having landed in Kent, its king, Ethelberi, gave 
him a friendly reception. He bad married a Christian, the 
daughter of the King of Paris, whose name was Bertha. She 
had a chaplain, Liudbard, Bishop of Sentis, and an old church 
(S. Martin's) outside the walls of Canterbury had been fitted up 
for her use. Etbelbert thus knew something of the Christian 
Faith, and was so far prepared to receive it. In a short time 
he and a number of his subjects professed it, and were baptized. 
Augustine then crossed over to France, and obeying Gregory's 
directions was consecrated " Archbishop of the English " by 
Virgilius, Archbishop of Aries, and other Bishops, there,} in 
November, 597. Up to that time he bad been only in priesfs 
orders. On his return a large number of proselytes awaited 
him, and on Christmas Day some thousands are said to have 

■ Every Christian Churcb bat ao InberenI right to send missions 10 a 
heathen countiy. 

t "England" miut be carefully discriminated from "Britain." The 
"English" were (he conquering race, and the " British" the conquered ; and 
their Churches were as distinct as the people, and for long remained so. 
JB., p. ss. 
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been baptized by him. Soon after Pope Gregory seat bim the 
Pallium, or Pall. In 604 he consecrated Mellitus, Bishop of 
London, whom Sabert, King of the East Saxons, or Essex, 
received and assisted greatly, building him a church on the 
present site of S. Paul's. 

In the same year, 604, he consecrated Justus for Rochester, 
King Ethelbert building him a Church there. Ethelbert had 
already given up his palace to Augustine ; and the ruins of an 
old Church, " the handiwork of Roman Christians," being 
close by, Augustine restored the building, and it now exists as 
Christ Church of Canterbury. 

This was the extent of Augustine's work. He died in 604 
or 605, having shortly before his death consecrated Laurentius 
to be his successor.* 

In 616 King Ethelbert died, and was succeeded by his son 
Eadbald, not then a Christian. The King of the East Saxons, 
Sabert, died also, and his three sons, amongst whom his realm 
had been divided, drove out Mellitus from London. Laurentius, 
Justus, and he then took counsel together, and they decided 
to quit England. Mellitus and Justus crossed the Channel; 
Laurentius was on the point of following, when, suddenly, 
Eadbald " embraced the Faith," and, being baptized, " pro- 
moted in all things the interests of the Church." 

Mellitus and Justus were rc-called, and the latter returned to 
Rochester. London, however, refused to receive Mellitus back. 

Laurentius died in 619, and was succeeded by Mellitus, who, 
dying in 624, was succeeded by Justus, the only Bishop left 

Pope Boniface, on this, sent a consolatory letter to Justus, 

and, at the same time, the pall, and bade him consecrate singly 

(there being no Bishop except himself) a new Bishop for 

Rochester. Thereupon he consecrated Romanus, a.d. 624. 

* This, Ibough irregular, was not without precedent in the Church, 
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An opening- now occurred for spreading Christianity beyond 
the Kingdom of Kent, to which it was then limited. Edwin, 
King of Northumbria, on marrying Eadbald's daughter, promised 
that she should have full liberty of Christian worship, and that 
he hims<:lf would adopt her faith if he found it better than his 
own. Justus, therefore, sent Paulinus with her as her chaplain, 
and consecrated him Bishop before he left, in 635. 

In 637 King Edwin and several of his nobles were baptized, 
and Paulinus became Bishop of York. . . . His success was 
great. " Catterick, on the Swale, near Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
and Donafietd, near Doncaster, were long regarded as sacred 
spots ; but ... his success was greatest in Yeverin, in Glen- 
dale, where he, for six and thirty days, was incessantly occupied 
from early morning until nightfall, first in instructing the people, 
and then ... in baptizing them in the little river Glen."*" He 
visited Notts and Lincolnshire, too, both in Edwin's kingdom, 
and at Lincoln {Justus having died) he consecrated Honorius 
to be Archbishop of Canterbury, and then together they laid 
the first stone of the Reeve's (Blecca's) " projected Cathedral," 

After six years there came a violent interruption. Cadwalla, 
King of North Wales, a Christian of the " British " Church, 
joined his forces with those of the pagan Penda, King of the 
Mercians, and the two attacked Edwin at Hatfield. There 
Edwin was slain, and his whole army put to rout. The Welsh 
king, proclaiming that he would extirpate the " English " race, 
spared neither women or children. Paulinus, with Edwin's 
widow and her young children, fled to Kent, where he accepted 
the vacant See of Rochester, a.d. 633, Romanus having been 
drowned in 637, when on a journey to Rome, whither he had 
been sent by Justus. The Augustinian Mission was thus again 
reduced to the one kingdom of Kent. A Burgundian Bishop, 

■H..Td. i.,p.IIA 
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called Felix,* now arrived at Canterbury, who sought to be 
emploj'ed in missionary work among the "English" heathen. 
Sigebeit, King of East Anglia, himself a Christian, was sedcing 
for a Bishop to instruct his subjects. Honoriua, of Canterbary, 
therefore, sent Felix to him, and he, seeing in him the man he 
desired, assigned Dunwich to htm for his See, which was a city 
on the Suffolk coast, now submerged by the sea. Some two 
years after Fursey, an Irish monk, with two priests and two 
brothers, came into his diocese, and were well ceceired. Fucsey 
built a Monastery, and greatly conduced to the success of the 
Mission. 

In 647 Felix was succeeded by Thomas, and Thomas, in 
653, by Bertgils or Boniface, both these being consecrated by 
Honorius, of Canterbury.f 



We will now turn to another Mission, that of Biiinus, "the 
Apostle of Wessex " (or West Saxon). He offered himself to 
Pope Hononus,{as a missionary to such part of "England" as 
had not yet been visited by any Christian teacher. Honorius 
sent him to Asterius, Archbishop of Milan, then in Genoa, for 
consecration, and he was made a Missionary Bishop, free, i.e., 
to choose his own sphere of labour, provided it was not occu- 
pied by some other Bishop. In 634 he set off, and landed in 
Hampshire, where, finding the people utterly heathen, he 
remained, and preached with such fervour that be won the 
king, Kynegils, to the faith, and baptized him in 635, at 
Dorchester, near Oxford, where he fixed bis See. No relations 
seem to have existed between this Mission and Canterbury. 
They aaed quite independently of each other. They were, 
• Bede ii. 15. 

t Canterbury and East Anglia were thus clearl)' la the closest aUiance. 

t The Pop« and the ArchUshop or Canierborjr were each dUled Honorius. 
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JDdeed, in different kiogdoniE, though in the same island. 
Wessex, however, had soon after one of her sons, Frithona or 
Deusdedit, occupying the See of Canterbury. Kynegils died, 
and Kenwalch succeeded, an obstinate heathen. He divorced 
his wife, the sister of Penda, King of Mercia, thereby giving 
mortal offence to Penda, who raised an army, and drove him 
out of Wessex. Escaping into East Anglia, he was converted 
by Felix, and baptized in 646.* He returned to Wessex in 
648, and r^ained his kingdom, and now completed the Church 
of SS. Peter and Paul, commenced by Kynegils, at Winchester.f 
lo 650 Birinus died, and Agilbert, a Bishop (having received 
consecration from French Bishops^)) succeeded him. Agilbert, 
however, could not speak Saxon, and Kenwalch, becoming weary 
of his foreign dialect, divided his kingdom into two dioceses 
mthout consulting him, and introduced another Bishop, Wini — 
also in French orders (consecrated in 663) — who could speak 
Saxon, and gave him Winchester for his episcopal seat Agilbert 
took off^ence at this, resigned his See of Dorchester, and 
returned to Gaul, where he became Bishop of Paris in or 
about 664. 

A third mission has now to t)e considered, that of the Irish, or 
Scoti, as the Irish were then called — viz., S. Aidan's. In doing 
this we must go back to the year 635, the period when Honorius, 
Felix, and Birinus were presiding over Canterbury, Dunwich, 
and Dorchester respectively. 

The Church which Paulinus had planted in Northumbria 
had, as we have seen, been crushed out Paulitms himself bad 
fled, and taken charge of Rochester in 653. Now, however, 
Oswald, a prince of the royal family of Northumbria, attacked 
Cadwalla,and defeated him utterly at Heavenfield, near Hexham, 

* a, p. 164. tB., p.165. J a, p. a. 
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snd became King of Northumbria. He was a Christian of the 
Scoto-Irish Church, and was as devout as he was brave. 
Resolved to restore Christianity to his kingdom, he applied to 
the community of Hy, or Icolmkill.* Seghine was its Abbot,t 
and although only a presbyter, exercised jurisdiction even over 
Bishops, This was a common practice in the Celtic Church, 
though an "ordo inusitalus" in Bede's eyes. The Abbot of 
Hy was the "Primate" of the Scotish Bishops in " Alba." t 
Corman was first sent ; then, on his proving a foilure and 
returning, Aidan. Doubts have been entertained as to whether 
Aidan was a Bishop ; but Bede has no doubt that he " validly 
received the rank or degree of Bishop," and that Bishops were 
employed to confer the Episcopal office upon him. S. Aidan 
fixed his See at Lindisfarne, a.d. 635. His mission was inde- 
pendent alike of Canterbury and Rome. Still Bede tells us 
(iii. 3S)> that "He was beloved and venerated by . . . Honorius 
of Canterbury," and Rome has canonized him. Nothing, indeed, 
could exceed the reverence in which be was held as a pastor 
of the dock of Christ, and his success was markedly great 
He died in 651, Oswald having been killed in battle nine 
years before. 

Finan succeeded, and was consecrated at Hy.§ A fovourable 
opportunity occurring, he sent four priests to evangelize the 
" Mid-Angles " (who dwelt between the Trent and the Bedford 
district), in 653. Sigebert also, King of the East Saxons, whilst 
on a visit to the King of Norihumbria, Oswy, was baptized by 
Finan, and on his return to Essex asked for Christian teachers 
to be sent there. Cedd was so sent, and, aided by another 
priest, gathered together a la^e number of believers, and 

* I or Hy is Island, and Colni-kill or Colum-klll the Church of Columba. 

+ S. Columba was its first Abbot, and SQ^hine ils fiftfa. 

t B., pp. 140, 14a, and 177. i 8,, p. 17a, note. 
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retOTning in about b year to Finan, was consecrated by him* 
Bishop of London in 654. Thus London and Essex regained 
the fitith through the instrumenulity of the Celtic missionaries. 
In 655 Fenda again invaded Noithumbria. He was overcome 
and slain bp Oswy, who then took possession of Mercia, his 
kingdom. Diuma was then consecrated by Finan, a.d. 656, for 
Mercia, Diuma dying the next year, Finan consecrated Ceolloch, 
who aftera year resigned. He then consecrated Tnimhere in 659. 
Finan died in 661. Colman succeeded; he was consecrated 
at Hy.t 

In Colman's time a conference of the Celtic Church was 
held at Wbiiby, to decide the proper time of keeping Easter. 
They differed from the Latin Church in that they adhered to 
a cycle of eighty-four years, which Rome herself did at one 
time, but which had been superseded by tliat of the golden 
numbers, a.d. 517 (a circumstance of which they, being isolated 
from the rest of the world, were ignorant). But their chief fault 
was that they overlooked the Nicene decree, which says that if 
the fourteenth of the moon Nisan be on the Sunday, then 
Easter Day is to be kept on the Sunday following, i.e., on 
Sunday the 31st. The Celtic Church kept it in that year oa 
Sunday the 14th, The inconvenience of these differing uses 
" came practically to the front when, on one occasion, Oswy 
was keeping his Easter Day with Finan, whilst his wife Eanfled 
and her attendants (who had been under the tuition of Paulinus) 
were observing their day of Palms." X At the Conference Oswy 
first invited Colman to lay before it the grounds for the Celtic 
use. Then he called upon Agilbert, the ex-Bishop of Dor- 

* Flmn called b two other Bldiops to asasi him. These most have been 
Scoto-Irish Bishops ; see B., p. 177. 

t Or, if not at Hy, then previouslr in Ireland. He waa appointed (destiaatus) 
6oni Hy (B., p. tgi and Dole). 

{B., pp. 80, Si, 8a, and 174. 
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Chester, vbo was visiting Northumbria at that time, to explain 
and defend the Latin use. Agilbert excused himself on the 
plea that he could only address them through an interpreter, 
and reco nam ended that his "disciple" Wilfrid should speak in 
his stead. Wilfrid was the son of a Northunabrian thane, and, 
when a youth, had spent three years at Lindisfarne in the 
monastery. He was thus well versed in Celtic traditions. 
Subsequently he visited Canterbury and Rome,* and he now 
v^orousty upheld the Latin use, and urged its adoption by the 
Celtic Church. After much disputing King Oswy was won 
over, as also Cedd, the Bishop of London. Colman refused to 
yield, and gave up his Bishopric, going to Hy, and from thence 
to an island off the coast of Ireland, where be built a monastery 
and ended his days,t Thenceforth the Anglo-Celtic Church 
kept the Catholic Easter. 

On Colman's retiring, Lindisfarne was filled up, a.d. 664, by 
Tuda, an Irishman. He had been consecrated a Bishop in 
South Ireland, where the Catholic practice as to Easter had 
been adopted, and at the Conference had spoken in favour of 
it. He died in the same year, and Wilfrid was appointed, it 
having been agreed that York should henceforth be the Seat of 
the Bishopric. Wilfrid went over to France for consecration, 
and filbert and eleven other Bishops consecrated him with 
much pomp at Compi^gne. He was so long absent, however, 
that the king and the people grew impatient, and appointed 
Chad in his place. Chad was consecrated by Wini, of Win- 
chester, assisted hy two " British " Bishops, the lirat and 
perhaps the only occasion on which the Bishops of the 
" British " Church took part in the consecration of any 
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"English" Bishop. Deusdedit, of Canterbury, died in this 
year, 664, aS did also Damian, of Rochester, and Cedd, of 
London. Boniface, of Dnnwich, was the only one left of the 
Augustinian line, and Jarumnan,"' of the Celtic. 

Ceollach, who resigned his See in 639, and went to Ireland, 
and Colnian, who did the same in 664, neither of them, it 
would seem, took part in the consecration of any " English " 
Bishop afterwards. With Jantmaan, therefore, who died in 
667, the Scoto-Irish succession died out, as did that of Augustine 
with Boniface of Dunwich. | 

Up to this time, therefore, it will be seen that there were 
three missionary lines by which " England,"} or the Anglo- 
Saxons and Jutes, were evangelized, and the Church of Christ 
planted amongst them, that of Augustine in Kent, that of 
Birinus in Wessex, and that of Aidan and his successors in 
Notthurobria. Some, perhaps, will say four, seeing that that 
of Felix in East Anglia was in its origin a separate mission, 
and that be worked along with Fursey, a priest in Celtic 
or Irish orders ; but it is to be remarked that Felix and his 
successors at Dunwich, were always in the closest alliance 
with Canterbury, from whence the latter, indeed, received 
their consecra lions. 

A table is given at the end, from which it will be seen that 
the Bishops in Kent, East Anglia, and Wessex got their orders 
direct from Frencli Bishops, and that Aidan and those who 
succeeded him in Northumbria, and also in Mercia, did the 
same from a Scoto-Irish or Celtic source. The Scoto-Irish 

* He was coosecrated tot Mercia on the death of Tnimbere in 661. 

t Unless he asusted Theodore ia coosecratii^ Putta (o Rochester in £69. 
But this is nowhere recorded. 

X Sussex, oe the country of ihe South Siucons, and the Isie of Wight, which 
was peopled with Jules, still reoiained heathen. The^ were converted *ab- 
sequently by 'Wilfiid. 
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would most probKbly trace their succession to S. Patrick, who 
was consecrated, it is said, in Gaul ; and it is just possible that 
there might have existed a line of Celtic Bishops tracing tbeii 
succession to S. Ninian of Stratbclyde, who was consecrated by 
Pope Siricius about A.D. 400.* 

* S. Niaian vas a Cumbriaa, but he had studied at Rome, where he wu 
consecrated. He was called "The Apostle of the Britons and Soulhera FIcU," 
and the Missionary Kshopric he established at Whithem was ' ' a Centre of 
religious light to all ihe inhabitants ot the Roman province of Valentia betweea 
the two walls of Hadrian and Antoninus " (t}.,f>p. 13 and 14). 
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BN the death of Deusdedit the kings of Kent and 
Northumbria, and with them " the Church of the 
English race," decided to have a Metropolitan for 
the whole of " England," as being the best way of uniting 
the Latin and Celtic systems. Wighard, " one of Deusdedit's 
clergy," was chosen. It was also determined that he should be 
consecrated at Rome, the " Apostolic See," and by the Pope 
himself, as that would give him a greater moral authority. 
Wighard set out in 667, and presented the royal letters to the 
Fop^ and "gifts not a few of gold and silver." The Pope was 
requested not only to consecrate Wighard, but, in case anything 
should bebll him, to choose someone in his place. "" Soon 
after Wighard and nearly all his companions fell victims to a 
pestilence. Thereupon Theodore, a lay monk of the Greek 
Church, born in Tarsus, was chosen.! In March, 668, the 
Pope (Vitalian) ctHisecrated him, and be set forth on his 
journey, but, owing to various delays, he did not reach Canter^ 
bury until May, 669. He was, as Bede tells us, the first 
Archbishop to whom all " England " submitted, i " England " 
therefore now became a " province." 

* Lingard (Anglo-Saxon Church, vol i., p. 75). 
+ He had been strongly recommended by Hadilon, 10 whom ITiUlian first 
offered the vacant Archbidiopric. 
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There were but four Bishops in "England" at the time. They 
were Bonirace of Dunwich, Wini of London * (to which he had 
gone in 666), Chad of York,and Wilfrid without a See.t Boniface 
died in that year, leaving but three — Wini, Chad, and Wilfrid. 
Theodore consecrated, in 669, Putu for Rochester, and 
Bisi for Dunwich. He then replaced Wilfrid in York, to which 
he had been "elected," as we have seen, and persuaded Chad to 
remove to Lichfield. In 
670 he consecrated Leutherius for Dorchester, which had 

remained vacant after Wini had left it for London. In 
673 Winfrid for Lichfield (Chad having died). In 
673 he held the first " English " pr^incial Synod at Hertford, 
at which were present Bishops Bisi, Putta, Leutherius, and 
Winfrid (all consecrated by himselQ and Wilfrid (not m 
person, hut by his delegates). Everything was done there 
in the most regular and formal manner.^ In the same year, 
Bisi resigning Dunwich, Theoiwre divided East Anglta into 
two dioceses, Dunwich and Elmham, consecrating a Bishop 
for each. In 
675, Wini having died, he consecrated Erkenwald for London, 
and Saxulf for Lichfield, Winfrid having been deposed by 
him, and in 
676 Headdi for Winchester, and Cwichelm for Rochester.§ 

* Wini was suspected of having made a ^moniacal bargain with WnUfaere, 
King of Essex, in order to obtain London. 

t He had administered the See of Canterbury during the vacancj, at the 
request of the king, Egbert, and had "ordained many priests and not a few 
deacons" there. 

{Each of the mambeis was asked In turn whether he agreed with the Canon* 
ieal decrees of the Fathers, and would observe them. They all conseated. 
Among those expressly named were those of the Council of Sardica, to which 
allusion has been made on p. 5 {B., p. 959). 

(The King of Mercia had destroyed Rochester when nudiing a raid Dpon 
Kent ; and Putia fled to Hereford, where Ksbop Saxulf gave him a Church. 
He thus tiecame the fint Bishop of Hereford. 
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We now come to a most unjustifiable proceeding on his 
part. Egfad had succeeded Oswy as King of Northumbria. 
At the beginning of his reign he was on very friendly terms 
with Wilfrid, but, on Wilfrid's upholding his Queen Ethel- 
dred in separating firom him, and becoming a nun, Wilfrid 
himself placing the veil on her head, he became greatly 
alienated from him. The marriage, indeed, was pronounced 
null, and Egfrid had married again ; but he never forgave 
what he termed " the Church coming between wife and 
husband," nor the part that Wilfrid had taken. His new 
wife also, Ermenburga, fomented his dislike to him. She 
considered his secular display and his retinue too great for 
a subject, and that the Kingdom of Nortbumbria was much 
too extensive for one Bishop.* " What," she said, " if in 
time of war he should keep back his men from fighting for 
you."t Egfrid, therefore, in 
678 invited Thbodosk to visit him. He went, and they dis- 
cussed, in the absence of Wilfrid, the subdivision of his 
diocese ; and the Archbishop, who very much wished it to 
be done, being persuaded by the king that Wilfrid would 
never give his consent, weakly agreed to dispense with iL 
A Council was summoned, partly ecclesiastical, partly secular, 
and three new Bishoprics, one for Bernicia, one for part of 
Deira, and one for Lindsey, were carved out of Wilfrid's 
diocese, leaving him York and probably the larger part of 
Deira.^ 

Theodore then, without the assistance of any of his 
suflragans (for they refused to join him in the act), conse- 
crated, singly, three Bishops — Bosa, Eata, and Eadhed 

* Ccrtaluljr his diocese was enormous, and required dividing. It would seem 
to have extended from the Humber 10 Ediabuigh and Glasgow. 
tB., p. 390 and note. % B.. pp. 391, and 393. 
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(excellent men, undoubtedly) — and ihia in Wilfrid's own 
Cathedral at York.* 

Wilfrid, naturally, was most indignant at this, and when 
be asked the reason thereof, this was the reply of both kin); 
and Archbishop, " We find no bull in you, but we have 
thot^ht it good to do this, and we shall abide by it." 

Upon this Wilfrid appealed to RoiDe,t and set forth for 
that city. 

This departure from his diocese, and possibly, too, this 
appeal of a subject to a foreign power, were considered a 
sufl^ient reason for depriving him of bis Bishopric, and, 
indeed, of all his rights as a subject, by the King of North- 
ambria. Bosa was, therefore, sent to York, with all Deira 
for his diocese; Eata to Bemida, with his seat at LJndis- 
farne; and Eadhed to Lindsey as its first Bishop. 

Thus Lindisfirne, for long the headquarters of the Celdc 
Church, became the seat of a Bishop who, througli Thkodorb, 
bad wholly Roman orders. 

No one can justify Theodore's conduct in this affair, 

nor need we be surprised that the Pope (Agatho),t to whom 

Wilfnd and Theodore alsoS each represented the case, 

gave his decision in favour of Wlfrid, a.d. 679. It was 

that Wilfrid was to be restored to his former position, the 

three intruders into his diocese to be deposed, and then 

other Bishops, chosen by himself, with the consent of a 

* LJngard, Aiiglo.^xoii Churcdi, vol. L , p. 133. 

fTbe decree of the Conncil of Sardica, giving an appeal to "Julius," Bishop 

of Rome, in the case of a Bishop who had been judged and dananded a new 

trial, tuu been spoBcen of in p. 5. It is true that Wilfrid had not been techni- 

callf "judged" or "tried." bat a. judgment had viitually been given, and a 

seDlence passed, deeply affecting him, in his absence. 

{ Pope Agatha was much loved and respected by aU. 
t a, p. 301, 
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Council to be held at York, to be consecrated by Theodore. 
The usual formula of anathema was appended.* 

WilftJd went back to Northumbria with this, the leaden 
bullse and Apostolic seal being duly attached, and read it 
before the assembled Witan. They, however, scornfully 
insisted that the writings had been bought, and the sentence 
corruptly obtained, and condemned him to be thrust into 
a dungeon. Such was the reception given to the Papal 
edict Theodore does not seem to have been present at 
the Witan. Any way, no notice was taken at the time by 
him of the Papal decree, and Bosa, Eata, and Eadhed 
remained in the Sees to which they had been appointed. 

On his release Wilfrid went to the kingdom of Mercia in 
68i, but not being allowed to remain there, took refuge in 
Sussex (the country of the South Saxons), whose king, 
Ethelwach, gave him hospitality and protection. Ethel- 
wach and his Queen were Christians, but his subjects were 
heathen. The Isle of Wight and a strip of Hampshire were 
in the king's dominions. A small monastery, with six monks 
and an Abbot at their head (of the Irish Church), was there, 
but as yet they had made no converts.! Wilfrid at once 
threw himself, with all the energy of his nature, into the 
work of converting the natives. He became the "Apostle" 
of Sussex, and the king gave him a mansioD and domain at 
Sebey. This formed the seat of a Bishopric There he 
built a church (since subme^ed by the sea), and released 
the slaves on his estate, some 350, from their bondage. 

Soon after a way was opened to him for evangelizing the 
Isle of Wight, and a la^e gilt of land was made to him there, 
and there he placed " a priest to administer the Word and 
laver of life to all who wished to be saved " (Bede iv. 16). 
• a, p. 3c* , t a, p. 3t!fc 
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T^us fasted away the last rtmains of heathenism^ and 
Jutes, Angles, and Saxons professed everywhere in 
" England " Christianity, a.D. 686. 

680. Returning to Theodore, we find him in 680 forming 
two new Sees, Worcester and Leicester, and consecrating 
Bosel to the first and Cuthwin to the second. Also Ethelwin 
for Lindsey.t Eadhed having fled, in 678, before an invasion 
of the Mercians, and having settled at Ripon, where he 
formed a See (Bede iv. iz). 

681, he consecrated Trumwin for Whithem, and Trumbert for 
Hexham, Eata giving up that portion of bis See. In 

685, he, with six other Bishops, consecrated in S. Peter's, York, 
on Easter Day, Cuthbert, who, on the deposition of Trum- 
bert, had been elected for Hexham. King Egfrid himself, 
with a large retinue of clergy and of nobles, made a special 
journey to Cuthbert's cell, in order to induce him to accept 
the Bishopric t With much reluctance he consented, going, 
however, to Lindisfame (Eata, at his request, yielding it 
up to him and taking Hexham). Cuthbert was held in 
the highest reputation as a Saint, but it will be seen from 
the above that he likewise disregarded the decree of Rome 
obtained by Wilfrid. The Northumbrian Church, during 
those years, went on its way as if Wilfrid's appeal and the 
Pope's reply to it were a nullity, and S. Cuthbert at Lindis- 
fame, Eata at Hexham, Eadhed at Ripon, and Bosa at 
York — all in bis old diocese — continued there in direct 
contradiction of the said decree; still S. Cuthbert is canon- 
ized in the Roman Church. 

But now, at length, Theodore felt that he ought to make 
peace with Wilfrid. He had grievously wronged him. 

* R,p. 360. t Tlie Council of HatSeld was held also t>y him ia 680. 

{ E, pp. 340 and 341. 
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More, he would highly appreciate the work he had so 
zealousty carried out in Sussex and the Iste of- Wight ; and 
further, the letters of Pope Agatho, and also another from 
Benedict, to whom Wilfrid had formally complained — 
equally in Wilfrid's favour — must have had weight with 
him. Therefore he made overtures to him, and Wilfrid 
responded. They met — Wilfrid and his Metiopoliun — at 
the house of Erkenwald, Bishop of London. * There 
Theodore declared his regret, and his desire to restore 
him. He wrote letters to Aldfrid, now King of Nortb- 
umbTia(EgfHd having been slain in battle), and to Ethelred, 
King of Mercia, on bis behalf, describing him as one who 
" had been deprived for long of his property, and laboured 
much in the Lord among the heathen." 

Wilfrid thereupon returned to Northumbria, passing 
through Mercia, where Ethelred gave him back his mon- 
asteries and his lands in that kingdom ; and Aldfrid invited 
him to his court in Northumbria. f He found the See of 
Hexham vacant by the death of Eata. This he took 
possession of. Soon after, Bosa retired from York and 
Eadhed from Ripon, and he became possessed of both. 
Cuthbert continued at Lindislarne, but his death occurring 
soon after, Wilfrid resumed it, too, but only for a short 
time, Eadbert being consecrated for it in 688 (by whom is 
not recorded); whilst a little previous to this — viz., in 
August, 687 — John, better known as John of Beverley, was 
consecrated for Hexham by (Thbodorb). | Thus Wilfrid 
retained in his own hands York and Ripon. 

■ a, p. 36a + a, pp. sGaand 363. 

] When the name of the « 
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690. Theodore died in this year. 

After his death Wilfrid again got into trouble^ On his 
complaining that some propeny of the See of York was 
withheld, the king retorted by requesting that Ripon should 
be severed from York, and form a separate diocese. This 
Wilfrid resbted, on the plea that such surrender by him was 
contrary to the Roman decree.* In the end be was deprived 
of York. 

He now went to Mercia, a.d. 691, and probably Bosa 
came back to York and Eadhed to Ripon. In Mercia, 
King Ethelrcd gave him Leicester for a See (Cuthwin 
having died). Thence he wrote to Pope Sergius, who 
replied confirming the decision of Agatho. In 693 
(Canterbury being vacant) he consecrated Oftfor to 
Worcester in the place of Boset, now too infirm to dis- 
charge his duties, and, in 693, Suidbert.t to be a missionary 
Bishop in Friesland. 

Brightwald was now " elected " to Canterbury, with 
the concurrence of Wightred and Swebhard, joint kin^ 
of Kent. He, however, declined to be consecrated by his 
future Suffragans, and went to Godwin of Lyons, I who, on 
S, Peter's day in 
693, consecrated him. He was enthroned in Canterbury on 
August 31. 

The See had thus been vacant nearly three years. 

In the same year three Bishops were consecrated ; one 
to Rochester by Brightwald, the other two to London 
and Worcester (by whom is not recorded). 



And now comes another episode in the Church of Northumbna. 
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t Lyons was the See of Ireoaus. See note at end of Chapter. 
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King Aldfrid summoned a general Synod of the whole "English" 
Church at Easterfield (probably Austerfield, near Bawtry). 
Brightwald, and almost all the Bishops of "England," 
attended. Wilfrid was invited, in order that, "according to 
the canonica] statutes, whatever had been done wrong might 
he set right" He came, attended by some of his abbots, from 
Mercia. After much disputation the Council adjourned. 
During its adjournment a Bishop, commissioned by the king 
and Archbishop, approached Wilfrid, and urged him to promise 
beforehand that he would abide by any decbion the Archbishop 
might pronounce, in other words, place himself entirely in 
the Archbishop's hands. This he refiised to do ; but, when 
the Synod again met, he came forward, and promised that he 
would accept the Archbishop's decision if it were agreeable to 
the canons and statutes of the Fathers, and not inconsistent 
with the judgments of the three Popes,* who had decided in 
his cause. This sdrred up fresh strife, and it was proposed to 
deprive him of everything except his Monastery at Ripon, and 
that he should only retain that on giving his written pledge not 
to go outside its precincts without the king's permission, or 
perform any episcopal act. A proposal so humiliating the 
spirit of Wilfrid resented, and he made at once his second 
appeal to Romcf 

This was deemed an additional offence ; appealing from bis 
king and his Metropolitan, and a Council of the "English" 
Church, to a foreign power. He was, therefore, deposed from the 
Episcopal dignity, but allowed to return to Mercia. There King 
Ethelred honourably received him. Eariy tn 704 he proceeded 
to Rome to prosecute his appeal to the Pope (John VI.). Envoys 
fiom Brightwald also arrived, with written charges against 
Wilfrid. He was again successful, and returned to Mercia. 
* Agatho, Beoedict, and Sergitu. f^i PP- 40310406. 
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But his friend, Ethelred, was no longer king. He had resigned 
his crown, and was Abbot of Bardney, in Lincolnshire ; and it 
was here that Wilfrid found him. Ethelred received him with 
the utmost affection, and advised him to send Badwin, an 
Abbot, and Alfrid, a " teacher," as a deputation to Aldfrid to 
pray for an interview with him. He did so, and to them the 
king declared that whilst he lived he would never alter the 
decision he had formed in conjunction " with the Archbishop 
and nearly all the Bishops of the nation ... for any alleged 
writings from the Apostolic See." 

Soon after this Aldfrid died, and in 706 a Council was 
held on the banks of the Nidd, where Brightwald and 
Wilfrid were both present, as also John, now of York (for Bosa 
died in 705, *" and then John went to York), and Eadfrid, of 
Lindisfarne. Then Brightwald, who, it was said, was over- 
awed by the Pope's letter to him, adopted a conciliatory tone, 
and advised these Bishops to come to terms with Wilfrid. In 
this the Abbess Elfled, Aldfrid's sister, concurred, declaring 
that her brother on his death-bed had expressed bis regret for 
his harshness to Wilfrid, and his intentions in his favour, if his 
life had been spared. The result was, that Wilfrid went to 
Hexham, and recovered also all his domains and Monasteries 
in Northumbria. It was but a poor return, after all, for his 
appeals, and for the Uouble he had uken in prosecuting them. 
He died in 709, and was buried at Ripon. He had been 
forty-five years a Bisbop.f 

During Brightwald's primacy twenty-four Bishops were conse- 
crated ; one of them, Wilfrid II., to York, by John, of York, 
■S..P.4. 

t It seems stiange Ibat, nolwitbstanding Ibe clearly unjust way in wbich 
Wilfrid was treated by two Sovereigns and two Archbishops in succession, his 
brother Bishops cared not to uphold him. He must have beea, for some reasan 
or other, an ingrata ftrioia. At his death, but not before, a Bishop was conse- 
crated fiir Selsey. Wilfrid hadlefi it in 686, twenty-three years before his death. 
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who, alier consecrating him, appears to have resigned the See. 
Of the Temaining twenty-three, Brightwald is recorded as 
having consecrated four, but who consecrated the other nineteen 
is not recorded. But in the absence of any record to the 
contrary, or of any foreign Bishop consecrating in " England," 
we may fairly conclude that all were consecrated within the 
Province, and by Bishops of the Province." 

On the death of Brightwald, in 
731, he was succeeded by Tatwin in the same year, who was 
consecrated by t 
Daniel Winchester, consecrated by Brightwald. 
Ingwald London, consecratori not recorded. 
£adulf Rochester, consecrated by Brightwald. 
Aldwin Lichfield, consecrators not recorded. 
Tatwin would therefore trace his orders, through Bright- 
wald, to Godwin of Lyons. He consecrated two Bishops 
to Lindsey and Selsey, and, according to " probable con* 
jecture," Egbert to York.! In 
735 Nothblu was consecrated to Canterbury by (Egbert 
of York). 
And now comes the separation of the two provinces, Canter- 
bury and York. The King of Northumbria (Eadben), ^berf s 
brother, § with the consent of Nothelm, erected York into an 
Archbishopric, with York, Hexham, Lindisfame, and VVhithern|j 
for the province, and caused bis brother Egbert to write to 
Rome for a Pall, which after some delay was sent. 

On the death of Notuelu in 
740 Cuthbsrt, consecrated in 736 to Hereford by NoTHeLu, 

succeeded. In 

'Bedeiays, [ndee<3, of Brightwald, tbat be conseenued "manr prelate "(^-B.) 

+ S.. p. 5. tlb.. p. 6. 

§ Cburton'i " Eaily English Church," p. 173. 

( Galloway wM Ibus in Ibe pionnce of York. 
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759 Brecwin was consecrated to Canterbury hj (Egbert of 

York). In 
766 Jaekbert was consecrated to Cahterbury by (Egbert of 
York). * 

Egbert of York died in this year. He had been on the 
throne of York for thirty-two years, and ArchbUhop for 
thirty-one of them. 
During the Primacy of Jaenbbrt, about 785, Dcbfield was 
made a Metropolitan See. Offa, King of Mercia, and also 
Bretwalda, or Overlord, of the Heptarchy, desired to elevate 
the Church of bis capiul into an Archbishopric, and having 
consulted his Bishops and Witan, took steps for this purpose. 
He applied to the Pope for the Pall, who sent two legates to 
investigate the matter. ACouncil was held at Cealchythe in 785, t 
and Jaenbert, not daring to resist, allowed bis province to be 
divided and several of his Suffragans to transfer their allegiance 
to Higbeit,t the Bishop of Lichfield, which then became a 
Metropolitan See. This was reversed by another Council, at 
Cloveshoo, in 803, and Lichfield with its newly-created pro- 
vince again reverted to Canterbury. 

On the death of Jaenbekt, in 790, the See of Canterbury 
was vacant for three years. Then in 
793 Ethelhard § succeeded, by whom consecrated is not 

recorded. In 
805 WuLFRED was consecrated to it by (Aldulf and eleven 
other Bishops). 
* S., p. 7. But he Neve, giving Diceto for bis authority, says that tie was 
consecrated at Rome (see note al end of Chapter). Whilst he was Archbishop 
a lai^ number of Kshops were consecrated in bis province, but the names of 
tlieir consecrators are not recorded. 
tThe dale given in the Saxon Chr. 

X Le Neve says Ibat Higben reTused to be Archbishop, but on his death, 
ia 7S6, Aldulph was consecrated as Ardit>lshop [Fasti Ecd.Angl. vol. i., p. 54J]. 

§ Gams says that he was tcarkslated Erom Winchester (Series of Kshop* of the 
Cath. Ch.,p. 198). 
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This Aldulf, Le Neve says, was consecrated by Eanbald 
of York (consecrated by Ethelbert of Whithem); and five 
of the others by Ethelhard. In 

832 FsoLoaiLD was consecrated to it, but died soon afier. Id 

833 Ceolnoth* was consecrated to it, by whom is uncertain. In 
870 Ethelred, said to have been "Bishop of Wiltshire" (Chr. 

Sax. 870), succeeded, by whom consecrated is uncertain. 

On the death of Ethelred in 8S9, the King, Alfred, wished 
to have his new Primate consecrated by the Pope, esteemii^ 
such doubtless to be the most honourable of consecrations, and 
he bad the precedent of Kings Oswy and Egbert joining in a. 
like request when Theodore was made Archbishop. So in 
891 Pleghund was consecrated to CAtiraRBURV by Pope 
Formosus at Romef (H., vol i., p. 316). 

* The Danes were at the lime threatening Canterbury, and all ttial could bad 
Bed from it (H.. voL i., p. 090) ; and at tbis period indeed the country bad tor 
long been suffering fram the Danes, so that the kings of the Heplarcby bad 
united under their Bretwalda to resist them. It was a struggle for home and 
for life. The Bishops and clergy even took up arms to oppose them. Tbe 
churches and monasteries were the objects of their spedal animosity, and these 
were erery where pillaged and set on Are. The east of England suflered most. 
Lindisfame, Peterborough. E^y, London, Canterbury, all experienced thdr 
savage assaults. When Alfied became King of Wessex, and Bretwalda, a 
large part of " England " was in their hands. In B7S they invaded Wessex, 
and a decisive battle was fought, in which Alfred was victorious. Terms then 
were agreed to. Wessei, Kent, and Sussex were to be left in the band! of tbe 
Saxons, or "English," and the Danes wrae to possess Norlhumbria, Merda, 
and East Anglia : but on tbe condition that they should become Chtiitians, 
restore the lands taken fiom the Church, and respect its property in future. 
Immediately after this Guihrum, their leader, and his chiefs, professed Christ- 
ianity and were baptized, and for a lime the land had peace. 

f We read that after the death of Formosus, bis successor, Stephen VIL, 
directed his dead body to be disinterred, and then to be arrayed in the pontifical 
gannenls and tried by a Council. Formosus had been Bishop of Porto, and, 
when such, bad been excommunicated by two Synods, one at Troyes and 
another at Rome. He was also " bound t? an oath iwver to resume bis eina- 
eopal functions, or to enter Rome, or to presume to any but lay Communion." 
But when his party got the upper band they elected him Pope, and Pope be 
lived and died, his oath Dotwilbsianding. Stephen demanded of the corpM 
why, bdng a deposed Bishop, he should have been templed by ambitioa to 
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Thus R.oman orders were again brought iato the Church 

of " England." Plegmumd held the See of Canterbury 

for twenty-four years, and on one occasion he consecrated 

seven Bishops on the same day. In 
914 Athelh, consecrated in 909 to Wells by Pleguund, went 

to Canterbury. In 
923 WuLFHELM, consecrated in 914 to Wells by Athelh, went 

to Canterbury. In 
943 Odo, consecrated in 925 to Ramsbury by Wulfhelu, went 

to Canterbury. In 
960 DuHSTANj consecrated in 957 to Worcester by Odo, went 

to Canterbury. In 
988 Ethelgar, consecrated in 980 to Selsey by Dunstan, weni 

to Canterbury, In 
990 SiRic, consecrated in 985 to Ramsbury by Dunstan, wenI 

to Canterbury. In 
995 Elfric, consecrated in 990 to Ramsbury by Siric, went 

to Canterbury- In 
1005 Elphege, consecrated in 984 to Winchester by DttNSTAN, 

went to Cantbrbury.* 
The death of Elphege demands notice. He had been 

carried off prisoner by a party of Danes f from Canterbury, 

nsoip the See of Rome ; and the corpse bang silent, as also the Deacon wbo 
had been appointed to be the corpse's advocate, Ihis silence was deemed to be 
pttiot of the guiU of the accused. The dead Pope was then soletnal)' cod- 
demned, lus body stript of the sacred vestraeals, the fingers used in blessiDg 
cnt off, aud the corpse dragged through the city and cast into the Tiber. Nor 
was Ihis alL It was decreed also by the Council ttiat his episcopal acts were 
invaiid, and that those whom he bad consecrated muit be re-consecraled by 
Stephen. This entailed another Jonmey to Rome for Plegmund. in order to 
uDderj^ " a rile of more than questionable propriety " (H., vol. i., p. 334). 
■ S., pp. 13 10 17- 
t Ever since 991 there badt>een fresh iiruplions of (he Danes. King Ethelred, 
" the Unready," as he was termed, britied them heanly to depart, with the 
resnit that they returned speedily with increased numbers. The bribe was 
tvptaXai with a like lesnll, and Ethelred Iben ordered bH the Danes in his Ung- 
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and a lai^e ransom was demanded, and because be would 
not rob his Church to pay it he was cruelly murdered, bang 
first pelted with ox-bones after one of their drunken o^ies, 
and finally brained by the blow of a battle-axe. In 

1013 Living, consecrated to Wells in 999 (by whom is not 
recorded), went to Cantekburv. 

In this year the Saxon Dynasty was supplanted by a 
Danish one, and Swegen became king. Ethelred, the 
king, with his wife and younger children, took refuge with 
her father, Duke Richard of Normandy. But Swegen died 
in 1014, and Ethelred was recalled, and Swegen's son, 
Canute, a youth of nineteen or twenty, was driven out. He 
went to Denmark, and returning with large reinforcements 
renewed the strife. Ethelred d]nng in April, 1016, bis 
son, Edmund Ironside, succeeded, being crowned by Livmo. 
Six bloody battles were then fought, and when the armies 
were drawn up to fight the seventh, a compromise was made, 
by which Edmund became king of the South, and Canute 
of the North, of England. Then, Edmund dying shortly 
after, Canute became sole king in 1017. In 

I030 Ethblmoth was consecrated to Canterbury by Wulf- 
stan II. of York. 

Canute died in 1035, and was succeeded by Harold, an 
■Ultimate son, and he again, in 1040, by a legitimate one, 
Hardicanute. Meanwhile, in 

1038 Eadsige, consecrated in (1035) to (S. Martin's) by 
(Etbelnoth), went to Canterbury. 

Hardicanute died in 1041, and then Edward, son of 
Ethelred by Emma of Normandy, subsequently known as 

dmn to be massacred on one dajr. November 13111, looa. Reprisals of tbe 
most fearful nature ensued. The Danes came over in overwhelming numbers, 
and carried fire and aword thratigh tbe whole country, wbicb for years was 
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the " Confessor," became king. He lud been educated id 
Nonnaady, and had strong Nonnan proclivities, surrounding 
himself with Norman courtiers, who scoffed at and derided 
the Saxons, or " English," which was much resented by 
them. In 

loji Robert, consecrated to London in 1044 by (E&dsioe), 
went to Cahterbitry. 

He was one of these Norman fiivourites, and had been 
appointed to London by Edward, and then advanced to 
CANTERBtJRY. ROBERT now. With the king's other Nonnan 
advisers, induced Edward to banish the powerful and popular 
" English " Earl, Godwin, and his son, Harold. In the end 
this proved most disastrous to him ; for the people insisted 
upon God¥rin and Harold being restored to power, where- 
upon Robert was outlawed, and compelled to flee the 
country. In 

1053 Stigand, consecrated to Elmham in 1043 by Eadsioe, 
went to Caiitbrbury. 

Robert appealed to the Pope, who refused to acknow- 
ledge Stigand as Ptimate. The Pall was withheld, and 
Wulfwy and Leofwin, Bishops "elect" of Dorchester and 
Lichfield, were consecrated abroad * in 1053, Then, when 
Stigand did obtain the Pall, and had consecrated two 
Bishops to Selsey and Rochester in 1058, Benedict X., 
from whom he got it, was pronounced an Antipope,t and 
so the Pall was useless. Whence Giso and Walter, two 
Bishops " elect," were consecrated to Wells and Hereford 
respectively by Pope Nicolas, in 1061, at Rome. 
Edward died on January 5tfa, J066, having nominated on bis 

death-bed Harold, son of Godwin, and his brother-in-law, as 

■ F. N. C„ ToL iL, p. 350, 3rd ed. 

f On the gromid " Qnod pecuniU sedem Apastolicam imtmx " (Floronoe). 
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his aocceisoT. Harold was then elected king by the Wjtan, and 
was crowned on January 6ch ; Westmmster Abbey witnessing 
the funeral of the king, its founder, and the coronation of his 
snccessor, on the same day.* 

William of Normandy, however, claimed the crown, on the 
ground that Edward had promised it to him, and also, as he 
asserted, because Harold himself had sworn, in former days, a 
solemn oath to uphold his daim-f Landing near Hastings, he 
fought a battle, in which Harold was slain, and William became 
King of England. } 

Of the Archbishops of York, after Plegmund's accession, 
the first three were consecrated direct to York, in the years 
900, (904), 93i,§ but tlieir consecrators are not recorded. The 
same may be said of the one consecrated in 1051. There were 
six others, viz. : — 
Oskytet, consecrated to Dorchester in 950, who went to York 

in 958. 
Oswald, consecrated to Worcester in 96 r by Duhstan, who 

went to York in 973. 
Aldul^ consecrated to Worcester in 992, who went to York in 995. 
Wulfstan IL, consecrated to "Worcester and York" by (Elfric) 

in 1003. 
ElAric Puttoc, consecrated to York by Ethbutoth in 1033. 

* Hie Witan was sitting at the time at Westminster, and, the matter being 
urgent, the election took place at ance, and ihe coroDalion the next day. 

t Harold was sbipwrecked on Ihe Norman coasi on one occasion, and became 
llalf prisoner, half guesL of William. This oalb was then oblained from him. 

{ Before siarting an his eipcdition William had sought ibe blessing of the 
Pope on his undertaking, and had received a banner consecratrd by the Pope's 
own hands, which was carried at Ibe head of bis army. 

I This DOS, Wulblan I., was a warrior-prelate, on the side of the Danes, and 
leading Ibeir armies. To frustrate him the English made alliance with Ibe 
King of Scots. He was then defeated and deposed. So much of Norihumbna 
BB toy north of the Tweed was then placed in the hands of Keonetb, the Scotch 
king, on condition of aiding the English in keeping out the Danes. Sirathclyde 
bad already been dealt with in like niaanet (L., vol. i., p. 137). 



Ealdred, consecrated to Worcester in 1044, who went to Yore 
in 1061.* 

The consecratoTs of three of these latter ate not recorded, 
but their Sees, Dorchester and Worcester, being in the prorince 
of Canterbury, we may fairlj' suppose that they would be con- 
secrated by Archbishops of Canterbury, or by Bishops in 
that province of their appointment In that case these six 
Archbishops, and through them the Bishops of the northern 
province, whom they consecrated, would trace their consecra- 
tions to Pleguund. 

So closes the Saxon period, during which, as we have seen, 
the " Ei^liah " Church obtained her Orders, first, &om French 
and Celtic sources; then, secondly, through Thbooorb from 
Kome ; then, thirdly, through Brightwald from France ; and 
last, through Pleomund, from Rome again, f 

It is further to be remarked that in Edward the Confessor's 
leign two Bishops were consecrated abroad, and two by the 
Pope himself at Rome. At that time also the Metropolitan, 
Stigand, not possessiDg a Pall from the rightful Pope, seemed 
to fill a doubtful position.} It is to be noted, however, that in 
•S., pp. 13 to ao. 

t Id ihe cases of Theodoie, Brightwald. and Plegmmid it tnust, however, be 
observed that, through the Hsbops who joined with Ihem in their earlier con- 
aecratioDS, the previous line of 5ui»:ession would of course be retained ; whereas 
the line of successbn in the mission of 5. Ai^ustine most probably died otU 
with BoDitiice of Dunwich, and in that of S. Aidan. certainly did, with Jarumoui 
of Mercia, 

{ TUs feeling seems to have affected the lay mind as well, if it be true that 
Ealdred of York crowned both Harold and William — the Saxon and Nomuil 
■over^gn alike-— because Stigahd did not possess the Pall from the rif^tful 
Pope (F. N. C, vol. iii., pp, 4" antl SSf")- Th"" t*" P^ll ""^ ■">* hecorae a 
badge of obedience to Rome, and no Metropolitan was considered completely 
«acb ontil it had tieetk received by him. Further, it was decreed that every 
Metropolitan should have his Pall buried with him, so that bis successor might 
not use it, but be compelled to apply to Rome for another. An ei 
had to be paid fbr it, 
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after days L&kfranc consecrated an Archbishop, and Ahsklm 
a Bishop, before obtaining their Palls. 



NOTE. 
Tin accooDt given id the text 13 the one generally accepted. Another exists, 
fii., one by Ralph de Diceto, who ms Dean of S. Paul'a in itSi, and was an 
eminent historian. He wrote, unoog other things, a work called " Hisioria de 
ArchiepiscoiMS Cantuarieodbus, etc.," in which, first, he refers to Bede, bk, »., 
cfa. 8, where, speaking of Brightwatd, Bede writes that he was consecrated " a 
Godwine Metropolitano Episcopo Gallianun," and ttiese words be (Diceto) 
tnuufoims into "Consacratns est a Bn^wino, alias Godwino, Metropalitano 
WaOianim. " Second, he states that the following Archtushops of Cantatjury, 
hi addition to Theodore and Plegmund, rsre consccialed at Rome, viz. : — 

Nothdm t^ Qregorj III. ; Jaenbert by Paul I. ; Wulfred by Leo III. 

CeoInotht^Or^oryVI. (query IV.?); Etbelred by Adrian IL 
This is found in Pait 11. of Wharton's "Anglia Sacra," a collection of His- 
tories of the AcchtNshops and Bishops of England, pp. 680 and 681. Of couise 
if this veixion be correct it would materially alter the conclusion arrived at, for 
then, in the first place, instetul of French orders from Lyons coming in, it would 
be "British" ones from Llandaff; and, in the second place, in consequence of 
five previous Metropolitans having purely Roman consecrations, the Bishops 
who were co-coosecrators with Plegmund would have had Roman orders like- 
wise, ca, at any rate, orders in which the Roman element would have largdy 
ptadooinated. R. de Diceto's version, howeveri is passed by, not only I7 
Engjish auihoritieSi but by Roman Catholic ones also. Gams — e^., in his 
"Series E[nsc(q>orum Ecdse CathoL" — states, first, that Brl^twald was coo- 
ieovted at Lyons (Lugdnni) ; and second, whilst saying that Theodore and 
Ptegmiud were consecrated at Rome, he is silent as to the above-named Arch- 
bishops having been to ; and with repaid to One of Ibem, Ethelred, be ptttt 
•gainst bis name, " tr. Wiltshire " (tiHOslated from Wiltshire). We see, then, 
that this account of IXceto's bils to receive general acceptance. It is,howeTCr, 
u wdl that tts mdstence should be noted. 
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■FTER this victory over Harold, William marched to 
Dover, and thence to LondOD, which hovever be 
did not enter, but, skirting round the southern part 
of it, crossed the Thames at Wallingford, overcoming all oppo- 
sition on the route. He then made his way to Berkhampstead, 
where a deputation from London of a most influential kind 
waited upon him, and offered him the crown. This be accepted, 
and was crowned on Christmas Day, 1066, by Ealdred, Arch- 
bishop of York, at Westminster,'*' 

Though he had won England at the point of the snord, he 
insisted that be was Edward's legal successor, and everything 
was therefore ordered to be done in accordance with English 
law and custom. 

The first See that he filled was that of Dorchester, vacant by 
the death of Wulfwp, in 1067. He appointed Remigtus, a monk 
of F&amp, who had accompanied bim from Normandy, and 
had presented bim, it is said, with a well-manned vessel for 
the expedition. He allowed htm (possibly from a desire to 
adhere to accustomed usage) to be consecrated by Arcbbisbop 
Stigand, notwithstanding that prelate's anomalous position as 
Metropolitan. 

•F.N.C, vol iii,p.56l. 
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In 1070, Ermenfiid, Bishop of Sitten, with two Cardinal 
priests, John and Peter, were sent, at William's request, as Papal 
legates, to be present at the Witanagemot to be held at Win- 
chester at Easter. On these occasions of state it was customary 
for the king to wear bis crown, and for one of the chief 
prelates there, to place it on his head, in continuation, so to 
speak, of his original coronation.* The Papal legates were 
now chosen to do this, in token of the Papal confirmation of 
William's newly-acquired dignity. 

Stigand was then put on his trial before them, and the 
charges brought against him were — first, that he held Winchester 
in plurality with Canterbury ; secondly, that whilst Robert was 
living he not only took his Archbishopric, but also bad used his 
Pallt in celebrating Mass; thirdly, that he had obuined his 
own Pall from an Antipope. 

The unfortunate Archbishop was heard in his own defence, 
but it was a foregone conclusion that he should be deposed. 
He was so, and imprisoned for the remainder of his days at 
Winchester. 

Ermenfrid then consecrated Walkelin for Winchester, and 
possibly (though no consecrator is recorded) 
(another) Stigand [ for Selsey and 
Herfast for Elmham. 
Robert, too, was dead,§ so Canterbury now was vacant, and 
in August, 

1070, Lanfranc, Prior of Bee in Normandy, was consecrated to 
it by 

■ F. N. C, voL i»., pp. 329, 330. 

t Robert in hia huiried flighl had left his Pal! behind. 

t Stigand was a Norman name as well as an English one. 

S The date or his death is uncertain. In {S., p. ao) it is given as 1070; in Le 

Neve"* Fasti as 105a at Joroiiges, but he fled from Canterbury in September in 

that yeai, and went to Rome. 
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William London consecrated by Robert. 

Walkelin Winchester consecrated by Ermenfrid, Bishop of 
Silten, in the Rbone Valley. 

Giso Wells consecrated by Pope Nicolas II. 

Walter Hereford consecrated by PoPE Nicolas II. 

Herman Sherborn consecrator not recorded. 

Sinard Rochester consecrated by Eadsige. 

Remigius Dorchester consecrated by Stigand: 

Herfost Elmham consecrator not recorded. 
. Stigand Selsey consecrator not recorded. 

In 1075 a change was made in some of the dioceses. Sher- 
born and Ramsbury were united, with the Bishop's seat at old 
Samm, Selsey was removed to Chichester, Lichfield to Chester, 
and Elmham to Thetford. 

Up to this time the Bishops and Abbots had sat with the lay 
notables in the same court to judge both civil and ecclesiastical 
offences. This was now to be discontinued, and Ecclesiastical 
Courts were assigned for spiritual causes under the superior 
clergy, and barons and sheriffs were ordered to judge in secular 
causes. 

At some period after 1076, the Pope, having pressed William 
for his homage, received this reply : — "Thy legate, holy Father, 
hath called upon me, In thy name, to take the oath of fealty to 
thee and to thy successors, and to enforce the more regular 
payment of the money which my predecessors were accustomed 
to remit to the Church of Rome. One request I have granted, 
the other I refuse. Homage to thee I have not chosen nor do 
I choose to do. I never promised to that effect, neither do I 
find that it was ever done by my predecessors to thine." The 
"payment" here referred to related to what were called "Peter's 
Pence," which King Ina of Wessex originated, for the support 
of a school for English children at Rome, which King Ofia had 
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extended to Mercia, and Ethelwulf and Alfred confirmed. 

The investiture of Archbishops and Bishops with the ring 
and staff William retained in his hands, as the kings of England 
had ever done before him. Homage also bad to be paid to 
him by all prelates for the temporalities of their Sees. It was 
also made a law that no Pope should be considered such until 
he had been acknowledged by the king. 

Lanfranc consecrated fifteen Bishops,* of whom Thomas 
of York was one,t and two others were Bishops of Dublin 
(Patrick in 1074, and Donagh O'Haingley in 1085). 

He died in 10S9, and for four years the See was vacant, all 
its revenues going into the hands of William Rufus, who had 
succeeded the Conqueror. The king at length fell ill, and his 
life was despaired of. He tlieo in a fit of penitence appointed 
Anselh,! who was consecrated in 

• Osmuod, nephew of William the Caoqueror, was one of these, coDsecraled 
in 1078 to SanuD. 

t LaDfranc consecrated Thomais, before be had obtdned the Pall (roiD Rome. 

t Aaselm was Abbot of Bee in Nonnandf, and was a most sainlly character. 
He had been summoned to minister 10 the king in what were supposed lo be 
his laat moments. Several Ksbops stood round the rojal bed, ajid urged on 
him the duty of making what restitution he could for having kept the Primacy 
so long vacant. Thereupon he nominated Anselm. Ansetm at ooce refused. 
but the Bishops, declaring ihal it was the wish of a dying man and must be 
respected, dragged him to the king's bed^de, and a paslorat staff baving t>een 
brought, and his closed hand forced open, it was thrust into it. Such was hh 
investiture. He was then carried by them into a Church close by. and a 
TtDeum was sung by (be Bishops {F. W. R., voL i.. [q>. 398-400). The idng 
howerer got better, and Anselm then expltined lo him that he had already, 
as Atrijot of Bee and when he was in Nonnandy, acknowledged Urban as 
Pope, (there were iwo rival Popes ai the time, Urban and Clement), and that 
be could not withdraw from bis obedience to him, but must yield it lo him 
still, if he was made Archbishop. The king, on hearing this, still pressed him 
to accept the Archbishopric. Urged on all sides to do so, he resigned his 
Abbacy, and was consecrated lo Canterbury ei^t months after his investiture 
by the ^ck bed. For the king then, after all (his, to lum upon Anselm, and 
charge him with breaking (he law of England tor daring, when he had become 
Archbishop and his subject, lo call Urban Pope in his presence, before be, 
the king, had acknowledged him as such, was captious and contemptible to 
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Thonua York consecrated by Lampranc. 

Maurice London consecrated by Lanfranc. 
Walketin Winchester consecrated by Ennenfrid, Bishop 

of Silten. 
Gundulf Rochester consecrated by Lanfranc. 
Osmund Sanim consecrated by Lanfranc. 
Robert Hereford consecrated liy Lanfranc 
Robert Lichfield consecrated by Lanfranc 
John Bath consecrated by Lanfranc 

Ralph Chichester consecrated by Thomas York. 
Herbert Thetford consecrated by Thomas York. 

a iegne (ib., pp. iB^, 4S5). The mailer, too. would nol brook deb;, 
for it tras most important that he should have ihe Pall. Had he been an 
EngUshman, indeed. inUead al a. Noriuan, he would not (with the case al 
Stlgand berue bis eyes), have regarded bimsetf, nor would he have been regarded 
by bis comprovinciats, as > Meuopolitan invested with lull powers, until the 
Pall had been obtained. Thomas of York had it : was the Metropolitan of the 
higher See to be without li t Moreover, had he coniiDued without it, the king 
himself would have been the Sist (a turn upon him and deny his canonical 
position. The utter hollowness of the whole tbiog, indeed, was shevrn when 
Rufus, whilst forbiddiog Anselm to even speak of Urban as Pope, was himself 
secretly treating with bim, and asking him to Send a legate to England with the 
Poll, not, however, to be given to Anselm— fot to him be bad taken as nolent 
an aversion as before he had looked up to. and reverenced, him — but to some 
other prelate. The legate. Waller. Bishop of Albano. came over with the Pall, 
but without Ansehn's knowledge. He saw the king, and spoke in auch fashion 
as led Rufus to suppose that everything would be done as he desired. RufOs 
therefore publicly acknowledged Urban as Pope. When this had been done, 
the l^Ble declined to depose Anselm, although Rufus was base enough to offer 
a laige annual payment to Rome if he would do so. Anselm then received the 
nUl, but the king now made things so very unpleasant for him that, for the 
sake of obtaining advice from the Pope in bis difficulties, and for his soul's 
health, he asked permission to go to Rome. Again and again he was refused, 
bnt at last leave was granted him— on the condition, however, that the tempor- 
alities of his See ihouid be seiied into (he king's bands. He went, and they 
were so soied. Whilst absent the kii^s death took place, and then be was 
summoned back by Henry 1. Henry had been abready crowned by the Bishop 
of London, the eidgenc; of the case admitting of no delay ; and, this being a 
pren^tive of Ihe See of Canterbury, Heikry excused himself for not having 
awaited his atrivaL Anselm readily admitted the excuse, and then Henry, soon 
after, called upon him, Brst. to do homage for the tempoialilie* of bis See, 
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Ansklh coDsecrated twelve Bishops, one of them — Bloett 
of Lincoln — before he got the Fall. Among them were Samuel 
O'Haingly to Dublin, Malchus to Waterford, both in 1096 ; 
also Gerard, who went to York in iioi, and Urban to Llandaff 
in 1 107. In 1 109 Herrfc le Breton, Bishop of Bangor, joined 
in consecratii^ Thomas II. to York, but Herv^ had himself 
been consecrated in 109s bf Thomas I. of York, who was 
consecrated by Lanjranc, and therefore Hervfe's episcopal 
orders were " English." 

After the death of Anselh, in 1109, the See remained vacant 
for five years,* its revenues going into the royal treasury, in 
direct violation of Henry's promise to the contrary at his 
coronation. In 



tana from him. This AiuelDi declined to do. He had himself received sti 
iavesiiiure and paid sudi homage twfore ; but when he was at Rome be had 
been present at a Council whereat it wu decreed that all ptelaies who recdved 
IbMrinveatituresfroDi, or paid such homage to, a layman, in the future, shoold be 
eicommunlcated. This he now told the king, as also that he con^dered him- 
sdf bound by such decree. "Rome had spoken," he pleaded, "il vaa for him 
to obey." Henry vras by no means wiUing to relinquish the ancient usages of 
the realm, and a lengthy controversy was carried on with Rome on the subject, 
which lasted seven jean. Whilst it was pending, Henry restored the tempor- 
aUties of his See to Aoaetm withoat homage. In 1103 Anselm went a second 
time to Rome, about tbil qnestion, and embassies were continually going 10 and 
fro between England and Rome. At last, in 1107, a compromise was entered 
into, whereby the king consented to give up the right of investilure with ring 
and staff, and the Pope (now Paschal, Urban being dead) allowed Bishops to 
do homage for thdr temporalities to the king. After the question was tbas 
settled, Anselm, in 1107, consecrated five Bishops, — who bad been kept wailing, — 
on the tame day (F. W. R., vol. i,. p. 537, 51B ; and F. N. C, vol. v., pp. 141 
and 330). 

* The temporalities of the Bishops were not exempt trom the duty of provid- 
ing men for military service, whence it was argued that episcopal lands were a 
fief of the Crown, and therefore when the Bishop died, as there was no one tO 
perform the duties charged on the tief, it fell back into the hands of the kii^, iu 
lord. So the liing stept in, and, until a successor was appointed, was the legal 
possessor of its revenues. Riifiis was in the habit of prolonging a vacaikcy, and 
of course of appropriating the proceeds, until such a price was offered for tbe 
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1 1 14, Ralph d'Escdres, consecrated to Rochester by Ansblh 
io iioS, who had been performing the duties of the vacant 
Archbishopric, went to Canterbury. His consecratocs 
were 
Amsbui. 

Richard London consecrated by Aksblh. 
William Winchester consecrated by Anselu. 
Ralph Chichester consecrated by Thomas York. 
Ralph consecrated, in 1115, Bernard to S. David's, and 
from this time alt the Bishops of that See were consecrated 
by "English" prelates, no "British" prelates assisting, as 
had been the case in Bangor since io9it and in Llandaff 
since 1 107. The orders, therefore, of these three Welsh Sees 
became " English." 

Thomas II. of York having died, Thurstan of Bayeaux 
was appointed. On his refiising to give canonical obedi- 
ence to Canterbury, Ralph declined to consecrate him, 
whereupon he obtained consecration from Pope Calixtus II. 
in iri9, who also allowed him to be independent of Can- 
terbury. For this Henry banished him, but he shortly 
afterwards earned his restoration by the good service he 
did, in bringing about peace with the king of the French. 

Ralph died in iiaa. He had consecrated nine Bishops, 
of whom one was Gregory to Dublin. In 
1 1 23 William de CoRBEt;iL was consecrated to Canterbury* 

b? 
vacant See as made it wonh hU wbile to part with it. He seldom m' never 
gave away a Bishopric Tor nothing, save in the one case of Anselm (F. W. R., 
vol i., p. 346}. In such a slate of afiairs one need hardly fed surprise thai 
Atuelm should have sou^t advice from the Pope. Hemy I., in the above 
instance, yielded to the same royal vice (F. N. C, vol. v.. pp. 13a and 333). 

* On going to Rome for his Pall, De Corbeuil arranged with (he Pope that a 
Ugatta a lalttt should be sen! to England, and pre^de over a Council, whereat 
Uk qoesUon of the precedence of Canterbocy over York, which had cauKd 
n,o,i,7P(i-i.Gt)(.)glt: 
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r Richard London consecrated by Anselu. 
j William Winchester consecrated b; Anselu. 
< Roger Sanim consecrated by Amselu. 

I Bernard S. David's consecrated by Ralph. 
t. Emulf Rochester consecrated by Ralph. 

He died in 1136, liavini; consecrated ten Bishops, two of 
whom were princes of the blood, Alexander Bp : of Lincoln, 
and Henry, of Winchester. The latterwas Stephen's* brother, 
who expected to be made Archbishop of Canterbury on 
De Corbeuil's death. But as he was made Papal legate 
by Innocent II. in 1137, Stephen feared that he would be 
too powerful if he was Archbishop as well. He therefore 
appointed in 

much unpleasantness, should be decided. The Pope sent a. priest, John de 
Crema, and tben the English were much scandaliied at a. priest, in virtue of lus 
bcdng Papal legate, daring to displace the Archbishop, and to lake precedence 
of him in bis own Church at Canterbury, On the greatest festival of the year. 
De Ccema convened a Council at Westminster, where, though other questions 
were settled, (hat of precedence was not, and both Archbishops were sent by 
De Crema to Rome. Thus De Corbeuil found to his sorrow that the desired 
end was still unattained. He then complained to the Pope of the arrogance of 
E>e Crema, and of the anger of the English thereat, and he even ventured to 
bint that the appointment of a Ugaiia a lattrt was an invasion of the rights of 
bis See. The Pop^ (now Honorins II.) thereupon suggested thnt the Ardi- 
bfshop should himself be his legahts Hatia—i.t., bis ordinary legate— wludl 
would give bim the dewred precedence over York. De Corbeuil accepted tbit, 
Ihougb. in doing so, he clearly intimated that the office of Papal legate was 
superior to that of Primate. 

* Stephen was King HeariF's nephew. . He was elected to the Crown by the 
citizens of London and Winchester, Then, mainly through the aid and 
persuasion of his brother Henry, he was crowned by De Corbeuil and accepted 
by the Bisbops. He promised, among other things, thai be would not take tbe 
revenues of the vacant Ksboprics and Abbeys for his own use. Matilda, bow- 
ever, Heniy tbe First's daughter, had been solemnly accepted by the Wilan, at 
ber bther's request, as his successor, and Stephen himself had sworn to 
nn^tain her rights. David, King of Scots, and Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
HeniT'B illegitimate son, had done the same {F. N. C, vol. v., pp. aoi, aoa) ; 
and this was a fruitful cause of tbe strife and anarchy that prevailed throughout 
the greater part of this reign. 

D,g,l,7?(l-i.Gt)(.)^lc 
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1 139 Thbobald, who was consecrated by 
Alberic, Bishop of Osda. 
Henry Winchester consecrated by De CoRSEtiiL. 
Roger Sanim consecrated by Anselh: . 

Simon Worcester consecrated by De Corbeuil. 
■ SeSrid Chichester consecrated by Dk Corbbuil. 
Rc^er Lichfield consecrated by De CoRBBini. 
Alexander Lincoln consecrated by De Corbeuil. 
Rot>ert Hereford consecrated by De Corbbuil. 
Robert Eseter consecrated by Di Corbeuil. 

Alberic, the chief consecrator, was the legate of Innocent 
II, A fresh importation of Roman orders was thus brought 
into the "English" Church. 

Two French Bishops, Theodore Amiens and Nicolas 
Cambray, assisted Theobald in consecrating Gilbert Ffolliot 
to Hereford, at S. Omer in 114S. Also, during his Primacy, 
Pope Eugeniua III. consecrated Murdac to York, in 1147, 

at Tr^es, and 
Pope Anastasius IV. consecrated De Puisac to Durham, 
in 1153, at Rome. 
Theobald himself consecrated Murdac's successor, R<^er 
dePont rEv£que, in 1154. It was a testimony, however, to 
the growth of Roman sentiment, that the Chapter of York 
demanded that Tbeobald should consecrate him, not in 
his capacity of Archbishop of Canterbury, but io that of 
legate * of the Apostolic See : " Ut eum non tanquam Can- 
tuariensis archiepiscopus, sed apostolicse sedis legatus con- 
secraret" t 

Theobald consecrated twenty-three Bishops, one of them 
being to Limerick, and seven for Wales. 
* L^at[ne powen were granted 10 Theobald, and Io all ArchUshopi o( Can- 
tcrbur]F ia the future (L.., vol. i., p. 190). 

t F. N. C, toL ».. p. 315, note. 
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All the Welsh dioceses now were held by Bishops who 
had been consecrated by "English" prelates, and "English" 
prelates only, S. Asaph being the last in 1143, Thus 
"British" consecrations came to an end, and "English" 
ones supplanted them. 

Pope Calixtus II., it is said, advised the Welsh prelates 
to take the oath of canonical obedience to Ralph, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (L., toI. i., p. 175). Anyway, now 
they attached themselves to, and were absorbed into, the 
province of Canterbury.* 

Theobald died in 1161, and in 
1161 Thouas a Beckst succeeded, and was consecrated by 
Henry Winchester consecrated by Dk Corbkuil. 
Nigel Ely consecrated hy Ds Corbbuil. 

Robert Bath consecrated by Henry Winchester. 

Jocelin Samm consecrated by Thsobald. 

William Norwich consecrated by Theobald. 
Hilary Chichester consecrated by Theobald. 
Walter Rochester consecrated by Theobald. 
Nicolas Llandaff consecrated by Theobald. 
Gilbert Hereford consecrated by Theobald. 
Robert Lincoln consecrated hy Theobald. 
David S. David's consecrated by Theobald. 
Geoffrey S. Asaph consecrated by Theobald. 
Richard Uchfield consecrated by Walter Rochester, 
Bartholomew Exeter consecrated by Walter Rochester. 

• The history of the other parts of Ihe ' ' British " Church— viz, , In Cornwall 
in the soulh-west, and in Cumbria in the north-west — is more obscure. What 
Is known is that in Cornwall it existed in the days of Athelstan, giandson of 
Alfred the Great He invaded Camwall, and compelled the Coniishmen to 
submit, A,D, 935- The Saxon or " English" Church then entered upon the 
newly-acquired territoiy, and planted a Bishopric either at Bodmin en S. 
German's. But In 1007 this was removed to, or united with, Creditoa, and that 
uain was transferred to Exeter about lojo (Cults's ' ' Dictionary oF the Church 
ol Ei^iand" imder " Tkuko "). Whithem, the seat of the Kshopric in the 
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Becket was a special favourite of the kji% Heniy IL 
(son of Geoffrey Plantagenet and Matilda, daughter of 
Henry I.), who had succeeded Stephen. He was first of 
all in the service of Theobald, who had bestowed Dpon 
him the Archdeaconry of Cantetbury, a most valuable pre- 
ferment. Then the young king took him into his service 
and made him his Chancellor. He was in deacon's orders 
only, but, beside the Archdeaconry, held a mass of ecclesi- 
astical preferment. On his nomination by the king, the 
Bishops of the province very naturally objected to have a 
deacon set over them, but they yielded to the royal pressure. 
Becket was ordained priest, and eight days after, on Trinity 
Sunday, was consecrated — much, it is stated, against his 
will — to Canterbury. When the step was taken, he did his 
utmost to uphold the rights and privileges of the Church 
f^ainst all encroachment, as he deemed it, of the Crown. 
A short summary of bis conflict with Henry is given else- 
where;* all that need be said here is, that when he resigned 
his Archbishopric into the hands of the Pope, as he is said 
to have done at Sens, and gave him his archiepiscopal ring,t 
receiving it back shortly after in token that he held the office 
of Metropolitan from the Pope, it was a significant act, 
intimating his desire that Canterbury should be within the 

north-west, received Theodore as its MelropQlilan, Tnimwin being coa- 
secraled by him as its Bishop in 68i. Afierwaids, when Yokk was made a 
Metropolitan See, Whilhern was in its province. Between B03 and 1133 there 
appears to be a break, but after that it seems (o have gone back ^tdn. — Tlie 
Isle of Man, which leceived its tirsi Bishops Trom S. Patrick, was not in either 
pronnce, nnlil in 1543 it was attached to York bj 33 Hen. VIII., c. 31 (S., p. 
151). Previous to that the Arcblnshop of Dronthnm was its MMrapolitan. 
Two of its Bishops were consecrated, one by POPB Oement VI. in 134S, and 
UMtber by the Bishop of Pranesie (Simon Laagbam, who had been ArchlMsboti 
of Canterbury} in 1374, lioth at Avignon (S. , p. 151). 

* See note at the end oT this Chapter. 
tH.,vol.ii..p,435- 
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PKtriaichate of Rome : but it was also an equally si^ificant 
token that it had not been so hitherta 

He was assassinated in 1170, after being Archbishop for 
eight years. He consecrated only two Bishops, one to 
Hereford and another to Worcester. 

Roger then, Abbot of Bec^ was in the first instance 
" elected " to su[^Iy the vacancy, but he declined to be the 
successor of Becket. Then Richard, Prior of Dover, was 
"elected" by the Chapter, the Bishops supporting the choice, 
and the king consenting. But the prince, who bad quanelled 
with his (atber the king, opposed, and appealed to the Pope 
against the selection. The Pope, however, admitted its 
validity, and offered to consecrate Richard himself. The 
ofier was accepted, and in 

1 1 74 Richard was consecrated by Pope Alexander III., a.t 



Of him Dean Hook writes, "A more amiable man, or 
one whose rule was more equitable, never sat in the throne 
of Augustine." * 

Richard consecrated thirteen Bishops, one of whom was 
his successor, Baldwin, consecrated to Worcester in 1180. 
He died in 11 80, and in 

1185 Baldwin became Archbishop. 

He consecrated eleven Bishops, and died in 1190. 
Reginald Fitz-Jocelyn was then appointed, but died whilst 
he was only Archbishop " elect." In 

1193 Hubert Fitzwaltbk succeeded, consecrated in 11S9 to 
Sarum by 

• H., vol. ii., pp. sia, 513, 514. 
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Baldwin cd : by Richard cd : by P. Alexander III. 

Hugh IJchfield cd : by Baldwin. 

Peter S. David's cd : by Gilb: London, cd : by Theobald. 

Gilbert Rochester cd : by Baldwin. 

Ranald Bath cd : by Richard. 

Hugh Durham cd : by Pope Anastasius IV. 

During the Primacy of Hubert 
Po?E Celestine III. consecrated, in 1 197, Philip of Foitou 

to Durham at Rome. 
Pope Innocent III. consecrated, in isoo, Maugei to 

Worcester at Rome, and a few weeks after Hubert's 

death, in 1105, Peter des Roches to Winchester at 

Rome. 
Hubert consecrated fourteen Bishops. 
On his death certain of the monks of Canterbury, without 
waiting for the king's (John's) CMgi tfe/t're, "elected" their 
Sub-Prior, Reginald, to be Archbishop, and sent bim secretly 
to Rome for confirmation by the Pope. The king's choice 
fell on John de Gray, Bishop of Norntcb, and, having beard 
what the monks had done, he forced those who had so acted 
to abandon their Sub-Prior, and join with the others in 
"electing" his nominee. But even then the comprovincial 
Bishops had not been consulted, and they complained that 
their rights in the selection had been overlooked. 

The Sub-Prior, and an embassy from the king, and another 
from the Bishops, appeared before the Pope. He put aude 
the claims of both applicants, and nominated a third, Stephen 
Langton. The monks had been made by John to solemnly 
swear that they would not accept any other than his nominee. 
When they pleaded this, the Pope absolved them from their 
oath, and compelled them, under pain of excommunication, 
to " elect " Langton. In consequence, in 
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1)07, Stephen L&hqton was consecrated to Caoterbury by 
Pops Inaocent III., at Viteibo. 

This appointment and consecratioii of Langton, bo fat u 
he was personally concerned, was unexceptionable. He was 
an Englishnian, a Prebendary of York, and of European 
renown. He bad been head of the University of Paris, and 
was at this moment a high official at Rome. But it was, on 
the part of the Fope^ a clearly unprecedented encroachment 
on the province of Canterbury, and on the rights of the 
King of England. 

John refiised to receive him, and punished the monks, 
who under Papal pressure had " elected " him, with banish- 
ment and confiscation of their goods. The Pope, on this, 
first be^ed John to receive him, promising that his appoint- 
ment should not be drawn into a precedent; but, as the 
king would not listen to this, he then proceeded to put 
England under an interdict. This means that the whole 
nation was deprived of the officesof religion : all public services 
were suspended, save that the children were baptized, and 
the last sacraments given to the dying. Only three Bishops 
disregarded the sentence — Winchester,* Norwich, and Dur- 
ham. The others obeyed, and, dreading the anger of the 
king, fled. John in bis fury punished their relatives, and 
confiscated their estates-f A year passed, and Innocent, 
seeii^; that John cared nothing for the interdict, excom- 
municated him. John now made overtures to Langton, 
oSfering to submit to the Pope, but proffering only a part of 
the money that he had confiscated from the estates of the 
dei^. Langton insisted on restitution in full, and this 

* Peter del Roches, who had been conaecraled tiy this very Pope in 1005. 
t John seised (he estates of all the clerg; u well, and only allowed them a 
fixim tbdi benefices. 
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John refused. Finally, in 13 13, the Pope pronounced the 
deposition of the king, and absolved bis subjects Arom their 
allegiance to him, offering the kingdom to Philip of France. 

Philip collected an army, which he joined to the forces 
of the Pope. John was now thoroughly alarmed. He had 
alienated his subjects from him by his tyranny, exactions, 
and debauchery, and an exchange from him to Philip would 
have been welcome to most of them.* A laige force, both 
military and naval, had, it is true, obeyed bis summons, and 
were gathered together to resist the threatened invasion ; 
but fearing their disaffection and possible desertion, he now 
submitted to Innocent, and surrendering the insignia of 
royalty to his legate, Pandulph, and receiving them back 
from him, became the Pope's vassal, and consented to pay 
to him and his successors in the Roman See an annual 
tribute of 1,000 marks. All the prescribed forms irere 
complied with, John kneeling before Pandulph, laying his 
crown at his feet, and taking the oath of fealty to the Pope 
as his superior lord. 

Langtok then, with the Bishops who had fled the realm, 
came over to England in 1313. The king met them with 
all outward shew of penitence, and received absolution from 
the Arch bishop, t 

'John's chaiaclerwas regarded, both at home and abroad, as umpl; inbuDOOS. 
He WBI more than suspected of having murdered bis nephew Aithur, Uie son of 
anddei brother, and for this bad been driven out of Norioandy. Hiscrudir (o 
the prisoners he look in war was uapaialleled. and bis exactions unsparing. 
Later on, his chief barons themselves offered (he crown to Louis, the I^uphia 
of France. 

I Although Langton was thus intruded upon the province by the Pope, he 
yet acted very independenlly of him. He identified himself with English 
interests, and put himself at the head of the barons, so as to check the king's 
arbitrary actions, and, when the Pope sought to shelter his royal vassal, he dis- 
regarded his injunctions. At Runnymede, near Windsor, he, in company with 
the barorks, obtained John's signature to Magna Charia, the first clause of 

wMdi Is, " That the Church of England shall be Aree, and hold bat ligbu 
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On the death of John, his son Henry succeeded. He 
was but Dine or ten years of age. He was at once crowned 
by Gualo,* the Pope's legate, by whom homage to the 
Pope was exacted. Three English Bishops were present at 
the ceremony, Lahgtoh being on the Continent. The 
Papal legate, the Bishop of Winchester, and the Eail of 
Pembroke,! ^^ere the guardians of the young king, and 
Goalo would take care that the supremacy of the Pope was 
duly secured. 

Langtoh consecrated fourteen bishops i one in 1114, who 
afterwards went to York, and another in isao, Luke 
NetterviUe, to Akuach. All these, through him, would of 
course trace their Episcopal succession to Pope Innocent III. 

entire and ber liberties inviolate." It also spedally provided for the liberty of 
(be subject, and for constitutional law and order in tbe realm. After signinfc 
it, John vrrote to the Pope, coraplainlni; that the Archbishop whom be bad 
imposed upon him had b^ tbe first to defy the Papal prer^^tive, by coaspEring 
with his nobles, and coercing bim, his vassaL Innocent was very anBiTBl this, 
•nd ordered Langton to undo what he had done, bat the latter declined, where- 
upon tbe Pope mspended him and certain other Bishops from their office. Tbe 
sentence of soapension was published when they were abroad, on their way to 
n Council at Rome, to which Ihey had been summoned. On their return to 
Go^and they were not allowed to land nntil they hod paid heavy fines for their 
contumacy and neglect of the Papal insttnctions. Langton not choosing to 
admit, by paying the fine, that be was wrong, remained abroad during the 
remainder of John's reign. JohnandInDocentbotbdiediai3i6{L.ipp.aio,3ii). 

* Hume says that the Bishops of Winchester and Bath crowned him in ttte 
presence ^ Gualo. 

t Hie Sari of Pembrolce was chosen Regent at a g;reat council, bdd at 
Bristol, about a foitnigbt after. Louis of France was at tbe time in England, 
and had been received wilb enthusiasm, London especially having opened her 
gates to him. But Gualo now tbreatened him with excommunication, and nil 
his adberenis, unless he withdrew from the country. As he took no heed of 
this, tbe eicommUDica.lion was pronounced. The Bart of Pembrolie soon after 
obtained a signal victory over the forces of Louis at Ljncoln, and a navtJ 
mcoesa over the French iisosports bringing reinforcements followed. The 
cause of Louis thus became hopeless. A treaty was signed, sfuritual censures 
were wilhdmwn, and an amnesty was granted to his English adherents. LouU, 
It i* said, received ;£5,ooo to meet his present needs, and promises of large sum 
««ra made to him by Henry's govenunent to insure his qmet departure. 
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During his primacy 
Pope Innocent III. consecrated in i3i6 Silvester to 

Worcester at Perugia. 
Pops Honorius III. consecrated in 1332 Pandulf to 
Norwich, and in 1214 Alexander to Lichfield, both 
at Rome. 
Langtoh died in 1318, and in 
1339, Richard Grant was consecrated to CAitTERBtntT, by 
Heniy Rochester consecrated bp Langtoh. 
Jocelin Bath consecrated by William London, 
consecrated by Hubert. 
Both these would trace their orders to Rome, the former 
through Langtoh to Pope Innocent III., the latter through 
Hubert to Baldwin, Richard and Pope Alexander III. 
Grant was only two years Archbishop, and consecrated 
two Bishops. In 
1334, Eduuhd Rich was consecrated to Canterbury by 
Roger London consecrated by Jocelin Bath see above. 
Peter Winchester consecrated by Pope Innocent III. 
Jocelin Bath consecrated by William (London). 

WiliiamWorcestetconsecrated by Langton. 
William Exeter consecrated by Langton. 
Ralph Chichester consecrated by Langton. 
Henry Rochester consecrated by Langton. 
Robert Samm consecrated by Jocelin Bath. 
Hugh £ly consecrated by Jocelin Bath. 

Luke Dublin"" no consecrator recorded. 
John Ferns f no consecrator recorded. 

'This Luke was an Englishman, who had been "Deaool S. Mattin'i." He 
was oonsecialed in 1330 (Wan), but no consecrator is recorded. 

t John bp. of Fenu was John S. John, also an Englishman. He wa« lyeasoMr 
of Irdanil, bvt of his coniecialion there an no records. 
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EDinniD Rich owed his appointmeDt to the Pope, for 
three persons dalj " elected " by the monks of Cantetbuiy 
(one of them being the Bishop of Chichester),* were for one 
feuon or another refused by him. At last Rich was 
accepted. Though thus indebted, he, like Lahgton, 
attached himself to the patriotic party, and resisted the Pope's 
demands. Foreign Ecclesiastics were now bdng forced 
into English beneHces, and the Papal power had grown ao 
mnch, that the Pope demanded a tenth of all English landed 
property prodncc for his See. The nobles, it is true, treated 
the impost with contempt, but the Clergy could not thus 
escape, and were consequently plundered. 

During his primacy 
Pope Gregory IX. consecrated in 1237 Walt. Cantilupe to 

Worcester, at Viterbo. 
Rich consecrated eight Bishops. He died in 1340. There 
was then a vacancy of five years, and in 
1345, Boniface, was consecrated to Canterbury at Lyons by 

iPoPE Innocent IV. 
Peter Hereford cd : by Walt. Worcester, cd : by P. Greg. IX. 
Robert Lincoln cd : by Rich. 

During his primacy 
Pope Innocent IV. consecrated Kshops to Lichfield, 

- Chichester and Batb. 
Pope Alexander IV. consecrated Bps : to S. David's, Ely, 
Winchester {two to the first), and an Archbp : to York. 
BoNiTACE consecrated nineteen Bishops. He died in 1370, 
and the See was vacant for nearly three years, and in 
1373, Robert Kilwardbv was consecrated to it by 
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William Bath cd : by Nicolas Worcetter, cd : 

by Boniface. 

Nicolas Winctiester cd : by Boniface. 

Laurence Rochester cd : by Boniface. 

Richard S. David's cd : by Pope Alexander IV. 

Hugh Ely cd : by Pope Alexander IV. 

• Roger Lichfield cd : by Boniface. 

Walter Exeter cd : by Boniface. 

Rt^er Norwich cd : by Geoffrey Rages.* 

William Llandaff cd : by Boniface. 

Anian Bangor cd : by Boniface. 

Godfrey Worcester cd : by Boniface. 

Anian S. Asaph cd : by Boniface. 

As Boniface was consecrated by Innocent IV., all these, 
with the exception of Roger Norwich, cd : by the Arch- 
bishop of Rages in Media,* would trace their orders throt^h 
their chief consecrators to Rome. 

KiLWARDBr consecrated five Bishops for England and one 
for France. He was made Cardinal Bishop of Fortiis by 
Nicolas III,, and resigned Canterbury. Thereupon the 
Pope contended f that as he had the right, when a Bishop 
died at Rome to appoint his successor, and as the resignation 
of a Prelate at Rome placed his See in the same category 
as his death there, he therefore had the right to appoint the 
new Archbishop of Canterbury. Hence in 
1279, John Peckhau was consecrated to Cahterbury by 
Pope Nicolas IIL, at Rome. 

Later on in the same year, he also cd : Will. Wikwan to 
York, at Viterbo. 

*S.,p.44. Tliis Geo&ey Rages is described {S.,p, 143] M"An|0icu*M tone 
lemporis in ADglia moram continuaiu." 

t H., vA. HL, p. 337. 
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Dunng Peckham's Primacy 
POPB Honorius rv. consecrated John Roinaine to Yore 

in 1286, at Rome. 
PsCKHAii consecrated foiuteen Bishops. He died io 
December, 1393. 
1291, Id this year, previous to bis death, we have in the 
Southern Province 
John Pbckbah (CANTgRBUitY) cd : by P. Nicolas III, 
Richard Gravesend (London) cd : by Peckhah. 

John Pontoise (Winchester) cd : by Latrnus C. Ostia. 

William de Louth (Ely) cd : by Peckhau. 

Oliver Sutton (Lincoln) cd : by Peckhah. 

Roger Longesp^ (Lichfield) cd : by Boniface; cd : 

by P. Innocent IV. 
Nicholas IjODgesp^ (Sarum) cd : by Peckhah. 

Robert Bumell (Bath) cd : 1^ Kilwardbv, who 

traces through Wm. Bath, Nic. Worcester 
and Boniface to P. Innocent IV. 
Thomas Button (Exeter) cd ; by Peckhah. 

Ralph Walpole (Norwich) cd : by Peckham. 

Godfrey Gifiard (Worcester) cd : by Boniface. 

Richard Swinfietd (Hereford) cd : by Peckhau. 

Gilbert de S. Leofard (Chichester) cd : by Peckham. 
Thoinas of Wouldham (Rochester) cd : by Peckham. 
Thomas Bek (St. David's) cd : by Peckham. 

liandaff vacant 

Anian (Bangor) cd : by Boniface. 

Anian Schonaw (S. Asaph's) cd : by Bonifacb. 

Turning to the Province of York, we have 
John Romaine (York) cd : by Pope Honorius IV. 
Antony Bek (Durham) cd : by William York, cd: 
by PoPB Niodaa III. 
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John de HaltOD (Carlisle) cd : by Antony Bek, and as above. 

Henry Whithera cd : by Waller Durham, cd : 

by Waller York, cd : 
by Langton, cd: 
by P. InDOcent III. 

Hence all the Bishops of England and Wales at this time, 
1393,* traced their Consecrations to Rome through, i,e., the 
presiding or chief consecrators. There was indeed a perfect 
influx of Roman orders. " To be consecrated by the Pope 
was an honour as great as it was rare," says Dean Hook 
(H., vol. v., p. 16). The only thing is that it was not rare. 
After Thurstan of York and Richard of Canterbury 
had set the example, a growing desire seemed to have 
sprung up, to obtain consecration from a Pope, or at any 
rate from a Roman Prelate of some kind. 

From the time that Nicolas II. consecrated the two 
Bishops to Wells and Hereford in 1061 at Rome, to the 
last consecration by a POPS (John XXIII.) to S. David's 
in 1414, there were 

Consecrations by Popes to Canterbury direct ... 4 (a] 
Consecrations by Popes of Bps: who went to 

Canterbury afterwards 1 {#) 
Consecrations by Card : Bps : to Canterburv direct 4 (^) 
Consecrations by Card : Bps : of Bps : who went to 

Canterbury afterwards i (d) 

• There had been lo Archbishops of Canterbury and Yorjc consecrated by 
either Popes or Card : Bps ; . and aa Bishops ; in aU 3a. 
a Richard (1174], Langton (lao?), Boniface (1245), and Peckham (1379), 
i Chichily (1408). 
cTheobald (1139), WiNCHEi^EV (1394), Mefeham (1328), and Brad- 

WARDiNE (1349). 

rfSTRATFORD (1333). 
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Consecrations by Popes to York direct 8(a) 

Consecrations by Popes of Bps : who went to York 

afterwards i [t) 

Or Archbishops consecrated 19 

Consecrations of Bps : who never became Archbps ; 

by Popes ... ... 27(e) 

by Card : Bps: ... i4{d) 

by Rom : Bps : a (e) 



Add the Archbps : 19 

and we have of recorded consecrations a Total of 6z 
Bps : cd : at Rome, whose consecratorsare not recorded 7 (/) 
Bps : cd : at AviGKON, whose conseciators are not 

recorded 13(f) 

Hence those consecrated by Bps : in Roman orders 

(or in orders mainly Roman*) would be 82 

Beside the above, there were in 

aTHURSTAN (1119). MURD*C (ii47}. LuDHAM (lajB), WiKWAN (1379). 
Romaink(i386), Corbkidge (1300), De Mhlton (i3i7),a De La Zouch (1342). 
*Scroope(i3B6). 

iTwo in each of the years io5i, 1245, 1337 6 
One in each year, 1153, 1189, 1197, laoo, 1205, 1216, laai, 1234, 
1037, 1248, 1256, I2S7, 1260, 1262, 1325, 1342, 1344, I3S3, 1363, 
1407, 1414, aUogelher 

. (Two in each year, 1296, 1302, 1317, 1327 

I One in each year, 1138, iiga, 1282, 1319, 135a, 1364 .. 

«Twoin [he year 1389 

, (Two in the year 1395 

■' |One in each year, 1370, 13—, 1382, 1400, 1404 

ITwo in the year 1357 
One in each year, 1313, I34S. 1347. 13s*. '361, 1362, 1366, 1368, 1371, 
137* "373 

*Seenote, p. 68. 
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1280, Ireton cd : to Carliile by Ordon : Card : Tusc, who had 
been Archbp : of Braga, and would therefore have most 
probably Portuguese orders. 

ii by Peter C. Sabina, who 
„ „ , , , , had been Bishop of 

Greenfield cd : to York I „ , , , , 

rBurgos, and would there- 
and Baldockcd: to London , l n l 

I fore most probably nave 
Spanish orders. 
In 1335, Ayermin cd : to Norwich by three French bps : and 

one Hungarian one. 
And in 1367, Harewell cd : to Bath by Elias Bourdeaux. 

After 1414 no consecrations by Popes occurred, but 
there were several by Roman Prelates, and two by 
French ones. 
141S, De la Ware cd : to Chichester by J. C. Albano and two 
French Bishops (a), at Pont de I'Arche. 

( Morgan cd : to Worcester ) by Will.Ebronensis(j)and 
I Kemp cd : to Rochester J Mart. Arras. 

Kemp became afterwards Archbishop both of York and 
Canterbury. 
1471, Goldwell cd : to Norwich by Simon Antibari, at Rome. 
In addition, there were cd : at Rome 

(cotisecrators not recorded) 6 {e) 
and in Italy (consecrators not recorded) 3(^ 
and at Constance (consecrator not recorded) i («) 
a These two were "Reeinald Rheims"and "William Evreux." 
i Ebrooensis was ilie title of Ihe Bp :-Coad]ator of Evreux. He seems to 
have admin islered the See of Evreux after the death of ils bp : Wm : de 
Cantiers iti 1418 (Sainte-Mailhe, Gallia Antiqua, p, xx.. Ind : Gen :, and 
p. 60.). 
(Two in tbeyear 1425, and one in each year 1484, 1497, 1498, and 1533, when 
the name of John Clerked; lo Bath oocuis, he being ^e hst recanted aa 
having been cd : abroad. 
dTv/o in (he year 1420, and one in 1431- ' In 1418. 

S-.pp, aitOT?. 
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In these Roman consecrations, the Welsh Dioceses had 

their full share. For in 

1 256, Pope Alexander IV., consecrated De Catew to S. David's, 

at Rome. In 

1408, Pope Gregory XII,, consecrated Chicheley to S. David's, 

at Lucca. In 

1414, Pope John XXIII., consecrated Catterick to S. David's, 

at Bologna, 

Then in 

1296, Hugh Cardinal Ostia, consecrated Martin toS. David's, 

at Rome. In 

135^. William Cardinal Tiisculum, consecrated Fastolf to 

S. David's, at Avignon, In 

ijijg, Cosmo Bolc^na, consecrated Bionifield to Llandaff, at 

Rome. 
Besides these also there were seven Welsh Bishops con- 
secrated at Rome, and also seven at Avignon,* whose 
consecrators are not recorded, but those at Rome would be 
Bishops in Roman orders, and those at Avignon in orders 
mainly Roman, partly French.f 

e included amongst (hose already given, and 

+ It may be objected that most of tlie Consecralors at Avignon, both Popes 
and Cardinals, had been, before obtaining such promotion, consecrated to 
French See j, and therefore had French orders, which , and not Roman ones in aaj 
way, they would give to those whom ibey consecrated. But it is to be borne in 
mind thai ever since A.D. 445, the time of Valentinian III., Ihe French Church 
had been in the Roman obedience, and by the time that Ihe Papal Court took up 
its residence at Avignon in 1305, we may be fairly certain thai, through Ihe conse- 
cralion of her Archbishops and Bishops by Popes and Cardinal and other 
Roman Bishops, she would have received Roman orders to a greater eitent 
even than the English Church. Moreover ihe Papal Court was at Avignon, 
which would include Prelates in Roman Orders, such as, i.g., Nicolas Card : 
Oslia, and these would ad as Co-consecrators. Hence the orders received at 
Avignon would be, in pan, French, but mainly, Roman. 
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CONFLICT BETWEEN HENRY AND BECKET. 

Open hoslilily between the iwo commenced when Becket resisted tbe imposition 
of the Danegeit in a form which would have made a tax. heretofore granted by 
the Witan a. perpetual revenue of the king. Then came the ConalitulioikS of 
Clarendon. By William the First's arrangement, tbe Ecclesiastical and Tem- 
poral Courts, as we have seen, were separated, and Ecclesiastical persons were 
tried in the former. But Henry deemed that the sentences passed by them (al 
the worst, degradation from office and benefice with bnnils and imprisonment), 
were too lenient for sucb crimes as robbery and murder. He therefore, in these 
Constitutions, enacted that the Temporal Court shonlil pronounce in id^/ Court, 
Temporal or Ecclesiastical, any accused Clerk should be tried ; also that a 
king's justiciary should be present in the Ecclesiastical Court to watch its 
proceedings, so thai no Clerk, proved to have otfended against the laws, should 
be sheltered by tbe Court (Const : iii.|. 

Much is 10 be said as to the justice of this, but it is to be remembered 
that Ihe sentences of the Temporal Courts were at that time frightfully 
severe. Thieves and robbers were bung as well as murderers. And 
capital punishnieni had only been brought in by Rufus. William I. 
absolutely forbade it. Besides, blinding and cruel mulilalions were 
frequently inflicted, and it may well be questioned whether it was not 
better to err on the side of leniency, than on that of barbarous severity. In 
the next place, the evil custom of the king receiving the revenues of vacant 
Prelacies was to be made tic tariHet law. Further, the sons of villus or serfs 
were not to be ordained save with the consent of Iheirlord (Const: xii. and xvi.). 
Becket refused to give his assent to these "Constitutions." Great pressure was 
brought upon him to do so, both by barons and Bishops. Yielding to Iheir impor- 
tunity, he promised, and indeed took an oath, to observe them, but declined to 
attach his seal 10 them. They were then sent to the Pope, and he condemned them 
in the strongest terms, absolved all who had taken an oath to observe them from 
doing so, and threatened with escommunication all who should presume 10 
enforce them, Becket on this resolved to obey the Pope. He imposed a 
penauce on himself for having taken the oath ; and twice attempted to cioss the 
Channel to seek an interview with him, but was driven back by contrary winds. 
He was Ihcu arraigned for perjury and high treason at Northampton. His 
goods were forfeited 10 the Crown, and further extravagant demands were nmde 
upon him for alleged malversation of funds when he was Chancellor. He 
pleaded that the whole of such funds had been spent in the public service, and 
that at bis consecration as Archbishop be was publicly released from all such 
obligations. His plea was rejected. On Ihe next day (after celebrating Mass) 
he attended the Court in full pontiticals, carrying his Cross in his bands. At 
this unwonted spectacle, the king retired with his barons into an inner apart- 
ment. The Bishops came to Becket in a body, and one of them said. " You 
v/eri out Primate, but you have broken your oath of fealty to Ihe king. A 
perjured Archbishop has no right to our obedience." " 1 have," was his reply. 
They then in solemn silence sertted themselves on Ihe opposite side of the hall. 
Alter some lime the door opened, and the Earl of Leicester, the king's Justiciar 
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iqtpeared at the head of the barons, and called on him (a Ustea lo his sentence. 
The Archbishop then said, " Son, anil Sir Kul, hear me first. You know with 
what fidelity I served (he kii^, bow reluctantly, to please him, 1 accepted my 
present office, and in what manner I was declared by him free from all secular 
daims. For what happened before my consecration, I ought noi to answer, nor 
willL Know, moreover, thai ye are my children in God; neither law nor reason 
allow you to judi^e your father. I therefore decline your tribunal, and refer my 
quarrel to the decision of (he Pope. To him I appeal" (Campbell's Lives of 
the Chancellors, vol. !., pp. 83, 84). 

He left the Court and took sanctuary in a neiKhbouring Church, and Ihea, a( 
midnighl, tied in disguise, making his way by a circuitous route to Sandwich, 
and, crossing by a fishing boat, escaped (o S. Omer, where he was outside of 
Henry's dominions. And now tbe king pursued a most vindictive course. He 
banished all Becket's reladves and dependents, male and female, some foiu- 
hondred in number, and caused Becket's iMtterest enemy, Ranulf de Broc, 10 
ooavey them to the apposite coast, whence, without food or clothing, they had 
to make their way to Fonligny, where Becket was. 

Both parties appeared before tbe Pope; the king by representatives, and 
Becket in person. The Pope condemned the "Constitutions" and upheld 

from (he Orkneys to the Pyrenees) for the Pope to offend. There was a rival 
Pope at tbe time, acknowledged by the Emperor Frederick, aad Henry might 
have transferred bis allegiance to him. He adopted therefore a temporising 
policy, which pleased neither parly— King Louis, of France, who look Beckel's 
part, sought 10 mediate between Henryandbim, but without success. From 1 165 
to 1170, the estrangement continued, and at length, after repeated and ineffee(nHl 
al(erap(slo bring it about, akiod of reconciliation took place, and Beckel returned 
to Canterbury. But even then, a fresh quarrel, the seeds of which had been 
already sown, at once burst forth. In the year 1169, Henry bad caused his sou, 
who, if he had outlived bis father, would have been Henry HI, , (o be crowned 
{seeing that he was compelled to be atsent so of lea in his Continental dominions), 
and he ordered (he ceremony of coronation lo be performed by the Archbishop 
of York, This was an invasion of tbe privileges of Canterbury, and contrary, 
itwouldseem, toa Papal bull, (o that eSect. The Pope hadtherefore, a short time 
previously, put into Becke('s hands lellers of ezcommunica(ion against the Arch- 
iMshop of York and the Bishops of London and Sarum, who had assisted him. 
Becket, instead of wisely suppres^ng (hese, as it seems he was at first inclined 
to do, sent them off to Canterbury by a trusty messenger to be published there, 
in accordance with canon law. This was done, and these excommunicated 
Preblesat once denounced Becket to the young king, or prince, as a person who 
was come to tear the crown from his head ; and then hutiied (o Normandy and 
complained to his father the king. Then i( was (hal Henry uttered those hasty 
but historical words, "Acarseon those variety I have maintained, will no one 
rid me of (hat insolent piiest ? " They were beard by four of his knights, who 
started at once for Canterbury, where Becke( had already arrived, and assaran- 
aled him as he was proceeding (u vespers in his Ca(hedral. His death was 
regarded everywhere as a martyrdom, and Henry himself was horriSed. He 
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imniedialdy placed himsdf in the hands of the Pop«, and subaiilled 10 any 
penance be might impose. Alexander bade faim no longer allempi the subjuga- 
tion of (be Churcb (o Ihe Crown, and directed him to maintain two hundred 
knights for tbree years in the Holy Land. On Ms return to England, he did 
penance at Becket'slomb, walking tbroi^h Canterbury barefoat.aad prostrating 
binuelf on the pa.Temenl on reaching it. He then went to the Chapter House, - 
and ordered the mooks lo scourge him ; then he spent the night in the Chtirch 
watching by the tomb. Meanwhile the murderers, sbuoned by all, were sent to 
the Pope, who ordered them to go as [nlgrims lo Jerusalem. Becket was 
canonized, and for years bis shrine was resorted to by the English people. 

It was reserved for another Henry, Ibe Eighth of that name, to rifle it. He, 
we read (ib., p. 95), ordered Becket to be tried for usurping the lame of a 
S^int. In order that the forms of justice might be observed, counsel was 
assigned bira al the public expense. Thenlhe Attorney General on the one side, 
and Becket's advocate on Ibe other, being fully heard, sentence was pronounced 
to the effect that " Tbomas, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury, being found 
guilty of contumacy, treason, and rebellion, should have bis bones publicly 
burnt, 10 admonish tbe living by the punishment of the dead ; and that the 
oBefings made at his shrine should be forfeited lo the Crown.'' The pith of the 
whole lies in the last words of this "Sentence." For those offerings and 
the wealth of tbe shrine, in consequence, were beyond measore great, and might 
well attract the cupidity of a monarch everfamous for appropriating the treaiuro 
and possessions of the Church to himself. 
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CHAPTER V. 



'^fft ^apal Supremac^^ 



■HE Papal Supremacy, then, was admitted into England 
in 1313, by John. He held his crown as the 
feudatory vassal of the Pope, and paid a yearly 

tribute of 1,000 marks to him, and this was continued by 

subsequent kings until 

1327, when Edward III. ceased to pay it. During this period 
the Pope pushed the power he had obtained to its full 
extent. The appointments of Bishops had to be confirmed 
at Rome, and lai^e fees for such confirmations were exacted. 
A Metropolitan was nut allowed to consecrate, or to assist 
in consecrating a Bishop, before he had received his pall 
at Rome. Other Bishops of his province might do so, and 
to his exclusion,* but he could not, and the fee for this pall 
was enormous. Then Annates, or first-fruits {i.e., a year's 
value, nominally, of their Sees) were claimed by the Pope. 
This last was extended to all the beneficed clergy. In 
addition, from time to time, a " subsidy " was demanded. 
There was an oppressive Papal invention also, called a 
" provision," which meant that Bishoprics before they fell 
vacant, were promised to the Pope's favourites, and bestowed 
upon them when the vacancy occurred. Such Bishoprics 
•S,, p. 1^1. 
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were said to be "provided" for. This, too, was extended 
to beneiices, and the rights of Patrons were thus invaded ; 
further, the person thus appointed was frequently a foreigner. 
This last caused the utmost disaffection. 

It will be seen at once what a vast advance all this was 
on the Patriarchal jurisdiction as allowed by the (Ecumenical 
Councils. Papal Supremacy, indeed, and Patriarchal juris- 
diction are quite distinct things. 

English patience was at length exhausted, and in Edward 
the Third's reign, this was clearly manifested. Thus in 

1350, an Act was passed, called the Statute of " Piovisors," 
whereby the Pope's invasion of benefices and of the rights 
of patrons was sought to be put an end to, and it was 
declared that " kings and all other lords are to present unto 
benefices of their own or their ancestor's foundations and 
not the Pope of Rome." In 

1353, an Act forbidding any one to appeal to Rome. In 

1367, the Pope, having complained that the tribute due to 
him from the king of England, under the agreement made 
by John, had been withheld, Edward laid the matter before 
Parliament, which said that such agreement was illegal, 
being contrary to the Coronation oath, and made without 
the consent of the nobles. In 

1374, an enquiry was instituted as to the number and value of 
the benefices held by foreigners " provided " for hy the 
Pope, and next year an embassy was sent to Rome to 
complain of the abuse. 

In the reign of the next king, Richard II., still stronger 
measures were taken. In 

1390, an Act was passed strengthening the one of 13501 for- 
bidding the Pope to fill up with his nominees any vacant 
benefices. And in 
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>393i another, making the Act of Prtemunire of 1353 still 
more formidable, so that the bringing in of papal bulls, 
processes, or excommunications into the country without 
licence of the king was punishable with forfeiture of goods 
and imprisonment during the king's pleasure- Also all 
appellants to Rome, and all officials of the Papal Court 
landing in the country, were liable to seizure and to be 
treated as outlaws. In 

1399, Parliament further declared that "the kingdom of England 
and the rights of its Crown had always been so free that 
neither the Pope, nor any one outside the kingdom, might 
interfere therein." A Statute was further passed in 

1414, forbidding the holding of English benefices by foreigners. 
The Pope naturally resented this, and Martin V. went so 
&r as to " provide " for several of his nominees in English 
Bishoprics in . the teeth of it, and appointed his nephew, 
though but a boy of fourteen, to the wealthy Archdeaconry 
of Canterbury. An embassy was sent on this to apprise 
Martin of the English law on the subject. Thereupon he 
ordered the Archbishops of England to disregard the Statutes 
10 obnoxious to him. They excused themselves from doii^ 
so, as being beyond their power. He then wrote to the 
king and Parliament demanding the repeal of the Statute of 
Pretmunire, but to this no attention was paid. At length 
he issued bulls suspending Archbishop Chichblev, and 
excommunicating all the Bishops. These bulls were seized 
on their arrival, **" and destroyed unopened, and Chichzlev 
appealed to a Council of the whole Church s^ainst the 
arbitrary conduct of Martin. Eugenius IV, succeeded 
Martin in 1431. He also flagrantly invaded the rights of 

The whole South-Eastera coasi osed 10 be carefully watched on these 
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the English Church, for, on the vacancy of Ely, in 
1438 he gave it to the Archbishop of Rouen that he might 
hold the two together, and not reside in England at all."' 

The Upper House of Convocation unanimously con- 
demned this, hut in spite of their remonstrance the revenues 
of the See were collected and sent to Rouen.t 

We will now pass on to the reign of Henry VIH. At the 
outset this monarch was a staunch upholder of the Pope. 
Wolsey, his Lord High Chancellor and Archbishop of York, 
was, at his desire, made a Cardinal in 1515, and in 1517 L^ate 
Extraordinary. Then, in 1531, the king wrote a treatise against 
Luther, strenuously vindicating the Papal authority, for which he 
received from the Pope the bull with the golden seal (a mark of 
the highest honour), and the title of " Defender of the Faith." 
In 1513 also, he allowed Wolsey to summon both Convocations, 
' L., voL ii,, pp. B, 9. 

f It mBji here be stated that at>ou( this period three Councils of tbe Weslem 
Church were held of an imponaDt character, ihe litsl at Pisa, (o decide between 
tberival Popes. This Council deposed both, and elected a third, A.D, 1409. 
The i>theT two would not give way, so thai there were nowlhree, each asseiting 
thai he was the true Pope, and anathematizing (he other two. The second 
Council was at Constance, which commenced in 1414. According to Janus, it 
was Ibe largest one ever seen in Ihe West. " Besides three hundred WstK^," 
be says, "there were present Ihe deputies of Afleen universities, and three 
hundred doctors." The Ei^lish Church had representatives there. This 
Council deposed all three rivals, and elected Martin V., of whom we have just 
spoken, in thrar place. It. among other things, passed this notable decree, 
(Sep; a, A.D. 1415} "Thai every lawfully convoked CEcumenical Council derives 
its authority itnmediatcly from Christ, and every one, the Pope included, is 
salqect lo it in matters of faith, in the healing of schism, and tbe reforma- 
tion of the Church." This was " passed without a ^ngle dissentient viHce"(the 
Pope and ttie Council, by Janus, pp. 397 to 300). This gives great point to the 
appeal of Archbishop Chicheley. 

The third Council, that of Baste, was snmmtuied by Martin V., simply 
because "he fell bound to observe the decrees of Constance," by whose 
auttiority alotie, indeed, he possessed the Popedom, and, he dying. EogeniusIV. 
carried out the duty imposed upon lum by his predecessor. For three and a 
half yean a seeming harmony was maintained between him and the Council : 
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in bis capacitjr of Papal Legate, to a joint Synod at Westrainster, 
and to obtain bulls from Rome for the purpose ; the which was 
done with Henry's special licence and under the great seal.* 

In 1529, however, there came a great change. In the matter 
of the king's divorce from Katharine, Wolsey (though not averse 
to it, provided it had the Pope's sanction) had strongly dissuaded 
his marriage with Anne Boleyn, and as strongly ui^ed one with 
a French princess. He therefore made Anne his enemy. He 
fell in consequence, and the charge brought against him was 
that he had transgressed the statute of /newantW in 1523 by 
his exercise of tegatine authority, Henry's special licence and 
the great seal notwithstanding. This statute likewise contained 
a clause, that all aiders and fautors were equally liable to its 
penalties, and the Bishops, and Clergy, and also Parliament, 
having participated in Wolsey's proceeding, were all proceeded 
against. Parliament abjectly apologised, and were sharply 
reprimanded. The Clergy, on the other hand, were fined in 
the sum of nearly ;^i 20,000, an enormous sum in those days. 
Having to meet this, they petitioned the king in their Convoca- 
tions the next year, to relieve them of the payment of Annates 
to the Pope, and in 

al tbe end of (hat period he adjourned it. and summoned it to meet again at 
Ferrara (and afterwards at FJorence). The majority al Basle, not agreeing to 
this (fearing thai on ItaUan soil it would be no longer a free Council, but 
flooded witb Italian Bisbops and the official; of the Roman Curia), continued 
Still in session there, and declared that (he authority of the Council bdng higher 
than that of the Pope, be could not remove it against its will. It then deposed 
Eugenius, and appointed Felix V. in bis place. In the end, Eugenius. by 
gnmling ecclesiastical privileges to the sovereigns of Europe of every kind, 
gained tbem over to his side, and his victory over tb« Council of Basle becarae 
complete. Al his death, which took place shortly after. Nicolas V. succeeded 
him, A.D. 1447, and Felii V. was induced later on lo resign (ib^ pp. 309(0336). 
Therival Council of Florence, convened hy Eugenius, decreed that lie Pope, 
"is (he successor of the blessed Peter, . , . and Ibe true Vicar ol Christ, and 
the head of the whole Church, and the father and teacher of all Christians ; " 
and (he La(eran Council, under Leo X., at a later period, decreed that he has 
"lull au(hori(y over all Cooncils, 10 summon, transfer, and dissolve them." 
(Ball'sSum; Cone: vol. 1., pp. 59iand6i4.} *L., vol. li.,pp. 34, aj, 07. 
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1531, they proposed that onl^ five per cent, on them should be 
paid to him in future, as a fee for the bulls admitting them 
to their Sees and benefices ; and if the Pope refused to 
accept this, then that their obedience to the Roman See 
might be withdrawn. An Act of Paihament was passed in 
these terms. Thus the Church and State declared that, 
whilst willing to pay a certain deference to the Apostolic 
See, any further claim on its part would be disregarded. 
The Church then had at length spoken. Hitherto it had 
been the State, by Acts of Parliament But it was the 
State that, through its Sovereigns, had first brought in the 
Papal supremacy, and the Church had been silent.* Now 
that silence was broken. And it is to be observed that it 
was so broken by the Convocation of the as yet unreformed 
Church, presided over by Warhah, made Archbishop in 
the reign of Henry VII. 

Wakhah died in 1533, and was succeeded by Crakmer 
in March, 

"533' '^'1^ '^i'^K h^d good grounds for supposing that he would 
forward his wishes in the matter of the dissolution of his 
marriage with Katharine. Cranmer was in Germany when 
he was thus appointed. On his arrival in England, he 
found the bulls for his consecration had already been 
obtained from Rome, and, warned by the fate of Wolsey, 
he sought an audience with Henry, who referred him to the 
lawyers, advised by whom he took the customary oath to 
" maintain and defend against alt men the royalty of 
S. Peter, and the rights, honours, and privileges, and 
authorities of the Pope and bis successors," adding a formal 
statement as to the sense in which he accepted the words. 
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Cranmer then in May pronounced the marriage between 
Heniy and Katharine null and void ab initio, and the king 
and he appealed to a General Council. 

The Pope, on hearing this, formally declared this sentence 
to be invalid, on the ground that the cause was already 
before himself, and therefore removed from the Arch- 
bishop's jurisdiction ; and on March 23, 
1534, he issued his sentence, pronouncing the marriage valid, 
and bidding Henry restore to Katharine her conjugal 
rights under pain of excommunication. (Migne.) 

Henry on his side by an Act (25 Henry VIII., c. 21) 
ordered that no dispensations, grants, or faculties should 
be applied for in future from Rome, but all such applications 
be made to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Convocations of Canterbury and York also decreed 
that the " Bishop of Rome has no greater jurisdiction 
conferred upon him by God in this kingdom of England 
than any other foreign Bishop." 

Further, the Pope was by the above Act (c 30} deprived of 
all voice in the appointment of Archbishops and Bishops, 
and the mode now in use was established.* 

But though thus freed from Papal usurpation, the Church 
only exchanged one supremacy for another. Henry at once 
arrogated to himself the title of "Supreme Head " of the 
Church, and brought the whole weight of the royal influence 
to bear upon the two Convocations to sanction and adopt it. 

The Southern Convocation most reluctantly did so, but 
with this proviso, quantum per Chrisii legem licet. To the 
Convocation of York, which demurred to accept it even thus 
modified, the king wrote, through Tunstall. Bishop of 

•Dr. Cult's "Tumiiig Points of Eoglisb Cburcb Hislory," S,P.CK.. 
pp. 186. 18B. 
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DuTham, explaining that the title he sought was " no more 
than meaning headship of the Clergy of England," and that 
"as to spiritual things as sacraments, they have no head 
but Christ, Who instituted them, by Whose ordinance they 
are ministered by the Clergy." 

This "headship of the Clergy," however, led to his 
requiring that the Bishops should take out licence from 
the Crown to exercise their coercive jurisdiction in their 
■ Courts, and made such licences revocable at the royal 
pleasure. He also demanded that the Annates which had 
been paid to the Pope should now be paid to him. The 
Convocations also were tied hand and foot. On the ground 
that their members were his subjects, and unable to hold 
formal assemblies without his consent, they were not 
allowed to meet save at the royal summons; and when 
they did meet they were obliged to obtain the king's licence 
before they could proceed to discussion; and another such 
license to pass a canon. Then this canon had to receive 
the royal assent, and even then it would be invahd if it were 
opposed to the law, or infringed the royal prerogative. 
Then again, in the appointment of Bishops, according to 
theory, tbe Clei^y of the Diocese, represented by the Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral, elect the Bishop, subject to 
their choice being confirmed by Che laity, and to the Bishops 
of the province consenting to consecrate; but practically 
Henry sent "letters missive" with the arrtgi d'iiire to the 
Dean and Chapter, nominating the person whom he desired 
them to "elect," under pain oi prtzmunire (which implied 
banishment and confiscation of goods and property). The 
next step (as provided by 25, Henry VIII., c. 30, s. 5) was 
that the king should "signify the said 'election* to one 
Ardibishop and two other Bishops, or else to four Bishops 
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withia this realm," commanding them to "confiTm the said 
election, and to invest and consecrate the said person." 
Anyone, prelate, priest, or layman, venturing to object, or 
protest, at the "Confirmation" at Bow Church (where the 
ceremony takes place), or any of the Bishops named refusing 
to consecrate, was ordered to be dealt with under the 
provisions of the same merciless Act. Henry, tn fact, 
having vindicated the Royal Supremacy as regarded the 
Pope, pushed it to its utmost length against the ancient 
and constitutional liberties of the Church. He died in 
January, 1547. 

A list. No. 4, is given at the end of Ch : 7, of the Bishops 
of the two provinces of Canterbury and York at the time 
of his death, and to whom they trace their orders. The 
first of their Consecrators only is given in each case. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Wt^e Wktfovmation* 



IDWARD VI. having succeeded, the Convocations 
recommended Communion in both kinds, and the 
Act enforcing this received the royal assent on 
December loth, 1547. Permission was also given to the Clergy 
to many, of which many availed themselves, amongst whom 
were several Bishops. 

In the same year Parliament passed an Act by which the 
tofigi if Hire or permission to elect their Bishop issued by ±e 
Sovereign to the Dean and Chapter was abolished, and Bishops 
henceforth were ordered to be consecrated on receipt of 
" letters patent " only. This Act declared also the Episcopal 
office to be tenable only during the royal pleasure. In 
154^1 a iiew Communion Service was put forth, which was 
ordered to be used on the Easter day of that year.* It 
was followed in 1549 by the other offices of the Prayer 

* This ConnnaaioD Office was drawn up l>y a Committee o( Divines siuiDe at 
Vi^ndsm'. appointed in Henry VIIL's rago. To use the words oF the Rev. 
G. G. PetTf. in his Student's English Church History, and Period, p. 606, 
Index 3rd Edition, it was " wanting in Convocatioikal sanction," and " estab- 
lished by order or CounciL " The same may be said of the Ordinal, which va« 
hid before the Council in February, 1550, signed by eleven of the Committee, 
Heath, Bishop of Worcester, alone declining lo subscribe, tbough he siud " be 
would not disobey." The quesiion, however, before us is, not as to its origiu 
wt authority, l»u «* to its sufficiettcy. 
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Book, with the exceptioa of the Ordination Service or 
Ordinal. This was added afterwards in 1550, being drawn 
up by a Committee of twelve, six of whom were Bishops.* 
The 36th Article declares of it that it " doth contain all 
things necessary to the Consecration of Archbishops and 
Bishops, and the ordering of Priests and Deacons." That 
this is so is apparent, when it is compared with Canon z of 
the fourth Council of Carthage, a.d. 398, which was ever 
held in the highest estimation by the Church, more than 
zoo Bishops being present at it. That Canon says, " When 
a Bishop is ordained let two Bishops place and hold the 
Book of the Gospels upon his bead and neck, and one 
saying the Benediction over him, let all the other Bishops 
who are present touch his head with their hands." It will 
be observed that nothing is said here about mitre, gloves, 
ring, sandals, pastoral staff, or chrism ; from which we may 
conclude that these things are simply accessories and 
symbolical, and not essentials. Comparing the Ordinal of 
1550 with this, we find chat prayer having first been made 
as follows : " Almighty God, Giver of all good things . . . 
mercifully behold this. Thy servant, now called to the work 
and ministry of a Bishop," etc The Archbishop and Bishops 
present were told to lay their hands upon his head, and the 
Archbishop to say " Take the Holy Ghost, and remember 
that thou stir up the grace of God which is in thee by 
the imposition of hands, for God bath not given us the spirit 
of fear, but of power, and love, and soberness." Then the 
Archbishop was ordered to lay the Bible upon his neck, and 
afterwards to deliver to him the pastoral staff. Then the 

• Hie ffishops were consecrated by it— Poynet, Hooper, Coverdale, Sctaj, 
and Tayloi, lo Rocbcster, Gloucester, Eiceter, Rochester, and LiDcolo respec- 
tively, Scoiy l>«iig cooiecnUed to Rochester when Poynet was tiamlated lo 
WindKMer. 
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Holy Communion followed, concluding with the blessing. 
This Ordinal therefore must be allowed to fulfil all 
Catholic conditions. The ordering of Priests and Deacons 
was equally, if not more closely, in accordance with the 
directions of this Council. In April, 

1552, a second Prayer-book,* with Ordinal attached, was put 
forth by Parliament, and ordered to come into use in 
November. In this the giving of the Pastoral staff was 
omitted, and the Bible was directed to be put into the hands 
of the Bishop elect, instead of upon his neck.t In July, 

1555, Mary succeeded, and though personally desirous to 
submit to the Pope, she was unable, as Queen, to restore 
the Papal Supremacy save with the consent of ber Council. 
All the early proceedings of ber reign therefore took place 
according to the laws then existing. Six Bishops, Gardiner, 
Bonner, Heath, Day, Tonstall, and Voysey, were in prison; 
tbe first three for protesting against, or else evading the 
provisions of, the Ordinal or Prayer-book; the fourth for 
the same, and for further refusing to obey the Order of the 
Council for pulling down the Altars of the Church, and 
putting tables in their place ; I and the two last for alleged 
complicity with seditious risings in their Dioceses. These 
were at once set firee by the " royal clemency."§ 

According to (i Edward VI., c. 2) the Episcopal OfSce 

was tenable during the Sovereign's pleasure only, and she, 

or ber commissioners, in her name, acted on the strength 

* See note al end of Cbaplet. 

fTlie giviDg oTa Pastoral staff is not esseotial, as we bave seen above, and 

the pladng (he BiUe in the hands, instead of on the neck, would suiely not be 

so gave B deviation as tu invalidate the act of consecration. 
(This order was devoid both of Sjmodal and Parliamentary authority. 

Rldlej' has tlie merit of originating it Both he and Cianmer urged Day, tnll 

ansuccessfull;, to comply with it He went to prison rather than do so. 
STheytetumedtotlielr IMoeesM, except Vcysey, wlio had resigned lu 
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of this, and such Bishops as had been appointed by bee 
biotbei were deposed, and also those by her father who 
had married. During the first year of her reign the royal 
writs ran, " Hary, by the grace of God, Supreme Head of 
the Church of England." As to this, however, slie explained 
to Cardinal Pole that she had been compelled to allow it, 
though sorely against her will. 

1554. In this, her second year, she was married to Philip II. 
of Spain, and Cardinal Pole was appointed Legate Extra- 
ordinary ; but he was not allowed to land in England by 
Parliament or Council, until the Pope consented to confirm 
in their possession those, who had obtained the Monastic 
estates confiscated by Henry VIII,, and their rights of 
Ecclenastical patronage, acquired in the same manner. A 
full reconciliation then took place between the English 
Church, Parliament, and Rome. All Anti-Papal Statutes 
smce 1539 were then repealed (L., vol. ii., p, 76). 

1555. This year four Bishops, Hooper, Ferrar, Latimer, and 
Ridley, were burnt, and several other Divines, and the year 
after. Archbishop Cranmer. The delay as regards the last 
was owing to the faa that he had obtained the Papal bulls 
appointing him Archbishop and Metropolitan, and only 
the Pope, therefore, had the power to condemn him. 

To avoid a like fate, the most prominent of the reforming 
Divines fled. Barlow was confined in the Tower for a short 
time, aud defended himself before the Commissioners, and, 
having recanted, was allowed to leave the country. He, it 
is said, resigned his See.* Scory, having put away his wife, 

'It was reported "vacaat" ptr littram el afmtlantam rtsignasioiuvi idlimi 
Efiaopi, words which would only apply (o Barlow, «Dce the previous Bisht^ 
of Bath and Wells dU4 {Haddan on Bramhall, vol. 3, Ptef.). No doubt the 
re^gnation was a forced one. 
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acted as Suffragan of Bonner,* but was deprived of 
Chichester (Bonner's Register, fol. 347)- He also soon 
after went abroad. To Coverdale a " passeport " was given 
at the instance of Christian, King of Denmark, to " quit 
the kingdom," and go there {Council Book, B. of Queen 
Mary). 
1556. In March of this year Cardinal Pole was consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury, by 



I Heath (York; 
Bonner (London) 
Thirlby (Ely) 
Pates (Worcester) 
White (Lincoln) 
Goldwell (S. Asaph) cd; 



iS40| by Gardiner (Winchester). 
1 1540, by Gardiner (Winchester). 
: in 1540, by Bonner (London). 
: in 1554, consecrator not recorded. 
: in 1554, by Bonner (London). 
1555, consecrator not recorded. 
The Ordinal used was, of course, the old unreformed one, 
which was used for all Mary's Bishops, but of these Bishops 
no one can say, who consecrated Pates and GoldwelL Also, 
as the consecrators of Gardiner are not recorded, and as 
Heath and Bonner had Gardiner for their chief consecrator, 
PoL£ would not be able to trace his succession beyond 
Gardiner, unless he fell back on the co-cansecrators of Heath 
and Bonner. 

These were in both cases Sampson (Chichester), and Skip 
(Hereford) (list 4, pt. z), both of wbon) were consecrated by 
Cranubr, who traces to Vitalis Card : Albaho. 

Hence Cardinal Pole, through the es-cotisecrators of 

Heath and Bonner, does the same. 

1557. Differences now sprung up between him and the Jesuits, 

in consequence of which his legatine commission was 

revoked, and Cardinal Peto was appointed in his place. 
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This highly displeased Mac>-, and she threatened Peto with 
the old law <Apramunire if ever he set bis foot in England. 
Thus the barmoay of the "reconciliation" did not last for 
long. In 

1558, Mary died, and Pole also withia 34 hours after. 

It is only due to her to state, that she restored tlie greater 
part of the Church lands and revenues that Tcmained in the 
hands of the Crown, and that the annates and tenths which 
Henry had seized were ordered to be remitted to the 
clergy.* 

We come now to the accession of Elizabeth to tlie throne. 
On ber notifying this to the Courts of Europe, and amongst 
them to that of Paul IV., he declared that England was a 
fief of the Papacy, and that Elizabeth had no right to 
assume to be the Queen without bis sanction. He would 
he ready, however, to give this if she would admit his 
supremacy. This may account for the absence of the 
English Bishops at her coronation, with the exception of 
Oglethorpe of Carlisle, who crowned her. In 

1559, Parliament passed the first Statute of her reign, restoring 
the jurisdiction of the Crown over all estates of the realm,. 
But instead of the title, " Supreme Head of the Church," 
that of " Supreme Governour of all persons and in all causes, 
ecclesiastical as well as civil" was adopted. This Act 

•Fuller says on this (Book v., p. aBB) : "Queen Mary, a Princess irhoM 
conscience was nevei purse-ridden, did by Act of Parliament (a, 3, Hiilip and 
Mary, cap. 4) eitonerale, acquit, and discharge the Clergy from all lirst.rraiis. 
As (or tenths, the same Statute did order them to be paid to Cardinal Pole, 
who, frmn the same, was to pay the penuons allowed by her father to monks 
and DUDS at the dissolulioa oT abbeys, yet so thai when such persons sbotdd 
decease, all such payments reserved nomiHt decima should cease and be clearly 
extinct and determined for ever." But "Queen Elizabeth," he goes on to say, 
"resumed the first-fruits and tenths (i Eliz. , cap. 4), freeing, however, 
' Parsonages not eicecding 10 marks, aod Vicarages ,f lo from first-fruits.' " 
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repealed the Acts of Mary affecting the Church, and restored 
those of £dffard VI., with some modifications: in particular, 
it gave back to the Dean and Chapter the right to " elect" 
tiieir bishop, on their reception of the amgS Silire frora 
the Sovereign. The Annates and tenths were again taken 
by the Crown, with certain specified exceptions. 

At the time of Mary's death there were six Sees vacant : 
then Archbishop Pole died, and shortly after two other 
Bishops, thus nuking nine. Out of the whole Episcopate 
but 17 remained,* and of these Griffin, of Rochester, was 
very ill. The 16 were summoned before the Queen in 
Council, on May i5ih, 1559, to take the new oath of 
supremacy. All but one, Kitchin, of Ltandaif, refused. It 
was provided in the Act that any one so refusing would 
thereby forfeit any public position he might fill, whether in 
Church or State. The 15 Bishops therefore were deprived, 
xix in tlie course of June, three in July, two in September, 
and four in November, in which month Griffin died. Thus 
Kitchin, of Llandaff, alone remained. Of the other Church 
dignitaries, the Deans, Archdeacons, and Heads of Colleges 
, generally declined to take the oath, but the parochial clergy, 
by a vast majority, accepted it, and along with it the new 
Prayer-book that the State now imposed (L., vol. ii. p. 85). 

We come now to an important epoch in the Church of 
England, the appointment, viz., and the consecration, of 
Archbishop Parker. 

On July iSth, 1559, the Queen had sent the con^ 
d'ilire, and the " letters missive " to the Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury, in answer to their "humble supplication" 
for the same, giving them licence to " elect " another Arch- 
bishop in the place of Reginald Pole deceased. The 

* In tbis, the Bisbop of Sodor and Man is not included. 
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Dean and Chapter thereupon " elected " Matthew Parker, 
"according to the ancient manner and laudable custom" of 
the Metropolitan Church of Canterbury, on August ist. 
On Sept. 9tb, the Queen issued her letters patent for his 
confinBation and consecration, to the Bishops of Durham, 
Bath, Peterborough, and LlandalT, "and to William Barlow 
Bishop, John Scory Bishop," who were at this time "vacant" 
or without Sees. The three first who had already, as we 
have seen, refused to take the oath of supremacy, declined 
to act. Other letters were thereupon drawn up on Dec. 6tb, 
and addressed this time to " Anthony, Bisbop of Llandaff; 
WiUiam Barlow, sometime Bishop of Bath, now elect of 
Chichester; John Scory, sometime Bishop of Chichester, 
now elect of Hereford ; Miles Coverdale, sometime Bishop 
of Exeter ; John SuflraKan of Bedford ; John Suffragan of 
Thetford; John Bale, Bishop of Ossory,"* requiring them, 
" or at the least four " of them, to " effectually confirm 
the election," and " consecrate " the " said Matthew Parker." 
Four of ibem did so, viz.. Barlow, Scory, Coverdale, and 
Hodgkins. The Confirmation took place on Dec. 9th, in 
Bow Church, London, and the consecration followed on the 
17th at Lambeth. His consecrators were the four Bishops 
above named. Barlow, said to have been cd: to S. David's 
in Henry's reign by Cranuer and two others,t translated 
to Bath in 1549, who on the accession of Mary, in 1554, 
went abroad (his See being filled by Bourne) ; Scory cd : 
to Rochester by Cranher and two others in 1551 (Edward's 
reign), translated to Chichester in 1552, and deprived in 
1557 > Coverdale cd: the same time and by the same 
Bishops to Exet^, ("vacant by the free resignation of John 
* Jobn Bale was cd : in 1553 by Geo. Browne (Dublin), cd : b/ Ckanhbr. 
tS.,p.77- 
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Voysey, last Bishop thereof,"*) also deprived ; and Hodg- 
kins, Suffr^an Bishop of Bedford, cd : io Henry's reign by 
Stokesley (London), and two others. 
Hence in 
1559, Matthew Pakker was consecrated to Canterbury by 



Barlow cd : by Crammer 
Scory cd : by Cranubr 
Coverdale cd : by Cranhbr 



536- 

n 1551- 

551- 



Hodgkins cd : by Stokesley (London) in 1537. 

Edward's Second Ordinal was the one used. AU four of 
course laid their hands upon him, but beside this, each one 
said t the formula or words, " Take the Holy Ghost," et&t 
They then received the Holy Communion, concluding with 
the blessing, § 

Thus each one of them consecrated him, and, if any one 
of them, by any chance, was not really a Bishop, the others 
were, and would supply what was wanting. 

* Register of the Dean and Chapter of Eieler, faL 394, 295. 
fThe Lalia vernon of the transaction uses dixervnt. 
X It has been objected bjr some, that in this formula, no mention was made of 
bis being made a Qsbop, and thai the tame was used for a Priest : but in the 
preceding prayer these words occur, '■ Mercifully behold this. Thy servant, now 
called to the work and mlaistry Ol a ^hop ; and in the Pontifical of Pope 
dement VIII,, 1595. there is precisely the samepiayer: — i.t., for the "elect," 
followed by the coiuecrators touching his head with t>oth hands, and saying 
(dicentes) " Accipe Spiritum Sanctum," and no more. In this, therefore, the 
consecrators of Parker did what the Romans did, and used the same words 
they used, only in English, not in Laliti. 

It in to be noted that all the English reformed Ordinals, of IJ49, 15531 1559, 
and i66a, direct the " Archbishop " only lo say the formula," Take (or Kecdve) 
the Holy Ghost, etc.," the rabtic being "the Archlnsbop saying." The other 
Bishops are directed (a " lay their bands on the head of the elected Bishop," 
but are not directed to utter the words. The consecrators of Parker, howercr, 
followed the older usage, and not the rubric, and each said the formula. 
S ' ' Order of the Rites and Ceremonies obsenred in the Consecration of the 

most Rev: Lord Matt: Paiker. etc on the 17th day of December, 

A.D. 1559." (Bailee's Defence of Engl: Orders, p. 15 in the Latin, and p. 9 io 
the English.) 
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He was shortly after enthroned, and so passed through all 
the prescribed forms, Election, Confirmaiion, Consecration, 
Enthronization. The "letters missive" doubtless would be 
a main &ctor in bringing about this result, but it is sufficient 
here to point out that the required formalities took place. 

Objections afterwards were made at every turn ; there is, 
first, the surprisingly silly story, called the " Nag's Head 
foble," which asserts that the consecration took place in the 
Nag's Head Tavern ia Cheapside, and was a burlesque 
throughout. It originated with an exiled Anglo-Roman 
priest, called Holywood (or a Sacrs Bosco), and was printed 
at Antwerp, some 45 years after the event it pretends to 
describe, and that too merely on hearsay. Dr. Lingard, the 
eminent Roman Catholic historian, having examined into 
it, declares it to be unworthy of credit. *" A second objection 
is, that the Ordinal used was not a valid one. This has 
already been treated on.f A third one is, that Barlow, the 
chief coDsecrator, was never himself consecrated, and that 
this would render the whole ceremony of consecration 
invalid. 

The assertion of Barlow never having been consecrated 
rests upon the fact that his consecration cannot be found in 
any register.! But in this respect he is in the same position 
as Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, Archbishop Lee, of York, 
and Cardinal Archbishop Bainbridge, of York. Were none 
of these then consecrated ? In earlier days, the consecrators 
of some of the Archbishops of Canterbury are not 
recorded. Were they too not consecrated ? Or does the 

* Hist : vol vi.. App., pp. 670, 671. tP' ^3 ^^^ Note, 

tit should be remu'ked that bis sacceasor, Fenar. of S. David's, burnt nil 
the books and M5S., and among others "the Calendars of his See," by "the 
king's (Edward's) authority," the plea being to dcatrojp all "superstitious 
writings. " 
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validity of every consecration depend on its being carefully 
registered, and the registeT being preserved ? But Bishops 
are not cited to Convocation, as Bishops, unless consecrated. 
Sometimes, says Archbishop Wake, " those who are elected 
and confirmed, though not yet consecrated, are summoned, 
but always with the restriction adjoined, " elected, and con- 
filmed" " Since therefore Barlow was often cited," he goes 
on to say " by the absolute title of Bishop without any such 
note (of restriction) .... what else can we conclude from 
thence, but that he was truly Bishop of a Diocese .... 
a Bishop consecrated and iiot elect and confirmed 
only." * 

And then with respect to the House of Lords. Before 
the days of Edward III. ceruin Bishops " elect " are found 
to have taken their seats there, but none after that time. 
Barlow, then, could not have done so until he had been 
consecrated. There each Bishop is " introduced by two 
other Bishops, as witnesses of his consecration, and lakes 
precedenceaccording to the date of his consecration." t Now 
can we suppose that Bishops would have allowed one, who 
was known| to be hut a Presbyter, to take precedence of 
them ; or again, that the temporal Peers would have silently 
passed over such an invasion of their privileges ? Further, 
until fully a Bishop, he could not have exercised the rights 
of a proprietor of the Episcopal estates. But Barlow tnade 
exchanges of certain Manors of his See with Edward and 
the Protector, when his title to them would be sure to be 
closely examined, and any flaw in it discovered. That 

'Courayet, App., p. 355. 
t BoJley's Defence of Holy Orders ic the English Church, pp. 14, 37. 
f The fact, if auch it had been, would certainly be kaowD by the Bishops, his 
COnlemponuies ; it could not have been kept a secral. 
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See was Bath and Wells, to which he was translated* 
in 1549- 

Nor is this all. Queeo Mary, in an official documeat, 
calls him a "Bishop." She speaks of "the Episcopal 
throne within our Cathedral Church of Wells by the depri- 
vation and removal of the last Bishop Ifureof" " Witness 
the Queen at Westminster, April 20th. By the Queen 
herself't 

She therefore did not hold him to be unconsecrated, in 
other words, merely a Presbyter, 

The same may be said of Gardiner, who, writing against a 
certain sermon Barlow had preached, whilst Bishop of 
S. David's, styles him " My lord of S. David's," and " My 
brother of S, David's." Also, when brought before Mary's 
Commissioners he was treated as a Bishop, and deprived as 
a Bishop.t Thus his contemporaries, even those hostile to 
him, regarded him as consecrated. And we may be quite 
confident that if there had existed at that time so much as 
a rumour, even, of his being only in priest's orders, it would 
have been ferreted out, and the fraud, of which he had been 
guilty, exposed to the world. 

Supposing, however, for the sake of ai^ument, that he 
was not consecrated, and hut a presbyter, would that have 
invalidated Parker's consecration ? He acted as chief 
consecrator, true, but it is a modem doctrine that the chief 
consecralor is the only consecrator. The ancient one is that 

■ Id a letter of liis brother, ' ' J. Barlo," it would appear ihat he had a quaml 
with the Chapter of S. David's, and agfua, after his traaslation to Batb, with 
the Dean of Wells, whom lie deprived, but none of ihem, or their lawyers f<x 
them, ever charged him with what would have been a fatal flaw in hia case, 



t Rymer's Federa, voL 15, p. 376. f Bailey's Defence, etc pp. 39, 40, 41. 
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in case any one (or even two) of the three * consecrators 
be not really a Bishop, the other two (or one) being so, 
supply all that is essential to the validity of the consecration, 
Martene, a fally competent authority, observes, Omnes gut 
adsunt Episcopi non lanium iettes sed etiam co-operator es. 
"All the Bishops present are not only witnesses, but also 
co-operators," and this " without doubt," he adds. 

A further objection is, that they were Bishops without 
Sees, or " vacant " Bishops, and therefore, though they 
m^bt confer the Episcopal character upon Parker, yet 
they could not give him jurisdiction. On this Mr. Haddan 
well reinarks,t "They were vacant Bishops by no fault of 
their own, and their Episcopal power, therefore, renuuned 
with no hindrance on that score to its exercise." 

If however they could not give him jurisdiction, they 
certainly had not lost the power inherent in their office to 
make him a Bishop, in which case his "election" by the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, his Confirmation and 
Enthronement, would give him jiirisdictton,! at least over 
the Diocese of Canterbury. As to the rights of the Com- 
provincial Bishops being overridden, that (it is to be feared) 
is, and has been constantly, the case. But who were the 
said comprovincial Bishops at the time of Parkbr's con- 
secration ? It took place on Dec. 17th, 1559, and before 
that day, all that had refused to take the oath of supremacy 
had been deprived ; yes, — but of their temporalities only. 
Queen and Parliament could not touch, or deprive them 

' Three is tbe least Domber as appoiated by tbe fourth Nkeae Canon, but in 
Parker's case there wen four. 



t Haddan's Apostolic Succession in the Church of Engkmd, p. aaa. 

{Professor Stokes sayathal " Election" conTers "Episcopal Jurisdiction" on 
the " Bishop ded," and Consecration the " Episcopal character" {Letter to 
Ckurtk Timet, Dec. and, 1893). 
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o^ their spiritual character or office as Bishops. The 
Church alone coald do that ; but after being thus deprived 
by the State of their temporalities, they ceased of themselves 
to exercise the spiritualities of their office. If it be true, as 
we are told,* that three of them, Poole, Turberville, and 
Archbishop Heath, retired to their private estates (where 
the Queen herself used to visit the latter), and that five of 
them were allowed to go abroad with pensions, after a brief 
imprisonment; and that the remainder, some six in number, 
were billeted on their friends and their successors (one only, 
Bonner, being kept in durance), and that they, neither 
collectively nor singly, made any formal protest, then their 
silence, from whatever motive it sprung, must be Uken for 
acquiescence. A rival Archbishop might even have been 
set up to contest the claims of Parker. As nothing was 
done, no protest made, and the Province left by them in 
possession of the Bishop of Llandaff, and the three Suffragan 
Bishops, Hodgkins, Salisbury, and More,t and the Province 
of York in the possession of Stanley, of Sodor and Man, 
and the Suffiagan Bishops, Sparke and Pursglove,^ who 
seem to have accepted him, he became Metropolitan of 
Canterbury, and Primate of all England nemine amtrct- 
dicente, and through the default of any opponent 

He proceeded at once lo act as such. In the first year 
he consecrated thirteen Bishops to 

London, Ely, Bangor, Worcester, Lincoln, Salisbury, 

S. David's, S. Asaph, Rochester, Bath, Lichfield,§ Exeter 

and Norwich. 

*L., voL ii., p. 36. 

t The Saf&agaji Bishops of Bedford, Thetford, and Colchester respective. 

X Those of Berwick and Hull. 

§ The See of Lichfield was also called the See of CoTentiy. 
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I 1561, the next year, he Consecrated three more to 
Winchester, Peterborough, and S. Asaph (the Bishop of 
S. David's going to York, and the Bishop of S. Asaph to 
S. David's), and the 
New Archbishop of York, Young (cd : by Parker) con- 
secrated three, to Carlisle, Durham, and Chester. 

, .56!, 

Parker consecrated one to Gloucester, and in 1566, one 
to Llandaff (Kiichin having died), and another to Bangor. 

It is not necessary to pursue these details further. Suffice 
it to say that by the time of his death in 1575, every Bishop 
in England and Wales, (with the exception of Scory, Bishop 
of Hereford, who outlived him,) had been consecrated either 
by him, or by Young, Archbishop of York, whom he had 
consecrated. 

At his death, Oxford, and the Isle of Man were vacant. 
The last was filled up in 1876 by 
Meyrick, cd: by Grindal, cd : by Parker. 

Scory died in 1585, and Westfaling was then cd: to 
Hereford by Whitgift, cd : by Grindal. 

Oxford was not filled up until 1589, when Underbill was 
cd : to it by Whitgift. 

Thus then every Bishop in every English or Welsh Diocese 
had Parker's orders. 

What were those orders ? 

His consecrators were Barlow, Scory, Hodgkins, and 
Coverdale. 

Barlow's orders trace to Vitalis, as is shewn list 4. 

Hodgkin's orders do the same. 

Scory and Coverdale were both consecrated by Cranusr, 
Ridley, and Hodgkins. 
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Crakheb traces to Vitalis, as shewn list 4. 

Ridlef was consecrated by Holbeach, Hodgkins, and 
Chetham, and the orders of the first two trace to Vitalis. 
Those of Chetham are not recorded (ib : pt : a). 

Hence Ridley traces to Vitalis. 

Therefore Scory and Coveidale, through all three, — 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Hodgkins, — trace to Vitalis. 

Parker, therefore, through all his consecrators, traces to 
Vitalis. 

Hence all the Bishops consecrated by him and Barlow, 
Scory, and Hodgkins, joined with him (for Coverdale never 
joined in any subsequent consecration), would trace their 
orders to the same. 

To Parker succeeded Grindal, consecrated to London 
by Parker and these very men. 

To Grindal succeeded Whitgift, consecrated to 
Worcester byGRiNDALand Bishops of exactly the same orders. 

To Whitgift succeeded Bancroft, and to Bancroft, 
Abbot, both consecrated by Prelates of precisely the same 
orders. 

In the province of York it was the same : the Arch- 
bishops were Young, Grindal, Sandys, Piers, Hutton, and 
Matthew, all possessing the same succession, through all 
their consecrators, as Parker, 

Up to the lime of Bancroft's death in 1610, there was 
no admixture of orders from Bishops out of England. 
The chief consecrator and the co-coasecrators alike, were 
all of the Parker line. After that, as will be seen, there 
were several co-consccrators from Ireland, and one in 
Hungarian orders. Parker's succession, however, through the 
chief consecrators, Bows down uninterruptedly to every 
Bishop on the English Bench, who all, therefore, trace their 
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consecrations to Vitalis Card : Bishop of Albano. See 
list No. 5. 
Coming down to the period of the Commonwealth, we find 
the English Episcopate then at its lowest ebb. Early in 
1643, the Bishops wer« banished by Parliament from the 
House of Lords. Later in the year a " Solemn Lei^ue and 
Covenant" was entered into with the Scots to extirpate 
" Popery " and " Prelacy." Those who declined " to take 
tbe Covenant" were termed " malignants," and rendered 
incapable of holding any office. The year 
1643 witnessed the passing of an Act sequestrating the estates 
of Bishops, Chapters, and "scandalous" Ministers, and a 
little later an Assembly of Divines, Englisli and Scotch, 
intermixed with Members of Parliament, held their meetings 
at Westminster, and candidates for the Ministry were 
examined, licensed to preach, and ordained by them. In 

1645, Archbishop Laud was beheaded, the Prayer Book 
abolished, and the Directory appointed to be used in its 
place. In 

1646, Episcopacy itself was done away with, and the lands and 
estates of the Sees ordered to be sold. In December 

1648, the House of Commons, from which all members 
supposed to be friendly to the king had been carefully 
excluded by a band of Ironsides, acting under Col. Pride's 
command, and which, thus "purged," consisted of 53 
members, appointed a Court to try the king; the chairman 
thereof being a lawyer called Bradshaw. The king refused 
to plead before this Court, declining to recognize its com- 
petency. After a trial, extending over a week, the Court 
passed sentence of death upon him, and he was beheaded 
on January 30th, 1649. 
Tbe Independents now came into power, with Cromwell 
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at their head, and Presbyterianism had to retire before 

them. In 
1654, a Committee of "Triers " was appointed to examine into 

the character and political views of all beneficed Incumbents. 

"Submission to the present Government" was made the 

chief test (Ordinance of September, 1654), The clergy 

so ejected were not allowed by another Ordinance of 

November, 
i6$S, to earn a living, or subsistence, by teaching either in schools 

or in gentlemen's families. Imprisonment and banishment 

were the penalties for any breach of this ordinance, and the 

jails were filled to such an extent, that the bulks of old 

vessels had to be fitted up as prisons. 
1660. On the death of Cromwell in 1658, there was a re-action 

in favour of Royalty, and Charles II. was proclaimed king 

on May 8tb, 1660. 
Between 1644 and 1660, there had been no consecration 

of Bishops, and out of a total of 27 Sees, only nine were 

occupied. These were 

by Juxon cd : 
by Wren cd 
by Frewen cd 
by Duppa cd 

Bath and Wells by Piers cd : 

Chichester by King cd 

Rochester by Warner cd 

Oxford by Slcinner cd 

Bangor by Roberts cd 



London 
Ely 

Lichfield 
Sarum 



in 1633, who died in 1663. 
in 1635, who died in 1667. 
in 1644, who died in 1664. 
in 1638, who died in 1662. 
in 1630, who died in 1670. 
in r642, who died in 1669, 
in 1638, who died in 1666. 
in 1637, who died in 1670. 
in 1637, who died in 1665. 

If the Restoration had been delayed for ten years more, 
the Anglican Episcopate would have come to an end, seeing 
the longest-lired died in 1670. 
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1660. At the Restoration Juxon went to CANTERBtmv, and 
Frewen to YoRK, and Duppa to Winchester, Five were 
then consecrated on Oct. zSth, 1660, in Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel, and seven on Dec 2nd; four again on Jan. 6th, 

1661 ; also one for Sodor and Man in March; and one for 
Lichfield in Dec. of that year. 

Canterbury had been vacant for fifteen and York for 
ten years. In 

1662. The present Prayer-book was approved of^ and adopted 
by Convocation, and came into use on S. Bartholomew's 
Day, both Houses of Parliament having also agreed to it. 

1689. Passing on to the Accession of William and Mary, Arch- 
bishop Sancroft, and five of the Bishops, were deprived in 

1691 for refusing to take the oath of allegiance to these new 
Sovereigns ; they having already sworn allegiance to 
James II., and be not having released them therefrom. 



These were Sahcroft, Archbp 


of Canterbury. 


Turner Bp 


of Ely. 


Lloyd Bp 


of Norwich. 


Ken Bp 


of Bath and Wells. 


Frampton Bp 


of Gloucester. 


White Bp 


of Peterborough. 


They were called Kon-jurors. Others were at once intruded 


into their Sees by the State. 


They were Tillotson, Archbp 


of Canterbury. 


Moore Bp 


of Norwich. 


Kidder Bp 


ofBath and Wells. 


Fowler Bp 


of Gloucester. 


Cumberland Bp 


of Peterborough. 


Patrick was translated from Chichester to Ely, and Grove 


was consecrated to Chichester. In 
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1691, TiLLOTSON was couiecrated by .Mews (Winchester). 
Lloyd (S. Asaph). 
j Burnet (Sanim). 
jStillingaeet (Worcester). 
1 Ironside (Bristol).* 
^Hough (Oxford). 
The others were consecrated by Tillotson and other 
Bishops of the Province. 
1704. la the reign of Queen Anne, the Annates or first-fruits 
and tenths were ordered to be paid into a common fund, 
called the Queen Anne's Bounty, the proceeds of which 
were to be devoted to the benefit of poor livings. These 
first-fruits and tenths amount to over _;£i6,ooo a year. 

From Tillotsom's day (and before) to the present, all 
consecrations have been performed by Prelates of the two 
Provinces of Canterbury and York, save in some 
instances, where Colonial and East Indian Bishops have 
assisted, but these could only communicate what they had 
themselves, viz.: English orders. 

It remains now to consider the cases where, as already 
said, Irish and other Bishops have taken part in English 
consecrations,or,where Irish bishops have been translated into 
English dioceses, and joined subsequently in consecrating 
English Bishops. This will be done in the next chapter. 
* Tlierc woe two Bishops of Bristol called Gilbert Ironside, one consecraled 
in 1661, Mid ttiU one in 1689. 



NOTE A. 
Mr. Peny (Student's Eoglilh History, snd period, p. aia) strongl; iticlines 
to the opinion that the second Prayer Book of Edward received the "approval" of 
Convocation, seeing that it " emanated from its own order, and had been con- 
ducted by a Committee of its own members," bat he admits that " no record of 
the fact remains." No, and we know further that Cianmer had a habit of 
pnttii^ aside Convocation, and using the Civil arm only, wIkd it suited his 
pmpose. Thus, on p. 192 we read, "the Lower House of Canterbury addressed 
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lo the Archbishop, at president. Ibis request : ' ' That wbereas a Commitlee was 
appointed In ihe late reiga (Henry Vlll.) to remodel the Church services, theji 
desiie (be work done by it to be laid before ihem." "The Lower House, 
receiving no answer to this, repeated it again with greater force." Notwilb- 
stBQding, as Mr. Perry says (p, 193): "This legitimate requirement was not 
regarded." He tells us, indeed, that " it was intended to lay it (the said book) 
before Parliament and Convocation" (p. an); but the intending to do a thing and 
Ihe doing it are not the same thing. And, as a matter of fact, what do we find? 
The first Litany (p, 183), the first Communion Office (p. 193), the first Book of 
Homilies (ib.), the firsi Ordinal (p. 301}, and the first part of the Calecbism 
(p. 3is) were ail put forth ■without Convocaliottal aulharity. Then in 1550 an 
Order in Council (without even Parliamentary authority), as we have seen, com- 
manded all Altars to be pulled down, and tables to be set up in their place ; and 
this Cranmer endeavoured, though in vain, to induce Bishop Daj to obey 
(pp. 306. 207}. If, Ihen, this had t>een his policy up lo 1550, what had occurred 
lo make him change il in 1552? Il is certain thai he bore no love to Convoca- 
tion. Dr. Cardwell indeed says, in regard to this very point, that " Convocation 
was not permilted lo pass its judgment on the and Service Book put forth by 
aulhority of Parliament in Ihe reign of King Edward VL, and for this plain 
reason, that it would have thrown all possible difficulties in the way of its 
publicalion " (Preface to Synodalia x.). 

Bishop Harold Browne, in his "Introduction totheThirty-nine Articles" (p. 6), 
adopts these words, and adds (p. 7), "the and Service Book was not submitted 

10 it " (Convocation). And with this Mr. Perry's own language (p. 193) fuUy 
accords. '*The Archbishop," he says, "urged on hy Ibe Protector, was 
evidently inclined to precipitate changes in religion without due regard to the 
Synodal action of the Clergy." 

NOTE a 
The Tudors treated the Church in the most arbitrary and oppressive manner. 

11 is true thai every thing was done under the form of law, Bui througfa their 
influence Acts of Parliament were readily passed, whereby Bishops and Arch- 
bishops were proceeded against in the most summary fashion. They were 
deposed and deprived without any reference to the Ecclesiisticat Courts, which 
alone could canonically do this, and the clean sweep that Elizabeth made of the 
Episcopal Bench by Ibe exercise of the Civil Power alone, is a scandal, and can 
only be defended on the most Eraslium principles. It has been argued by some, 
incleed, that in thus yielding to Hie font majiure of the Sovereign, the Church's 
Ufe was blotted out, and her continuity obliterated, but on this point Roman 
Catholics may well be silent, for what happened under the Tudors, and 
Elizabelh in particular, was as child's play compared with what took place in 
the Church of France in the days of Napoleon, with the knowledge and, at any 
rate farced acquiescence, of the Pope. When Napoleon was first Consul — the 
old Church of France being still in existence, though robbed of its endowments, 
and ill Clergy supported by the free-will offerings of th^ flocks — he proposed 
to Pius VII. its re-establishment by the State, on certain conditions. These 
were-~firtl, Ibal all the Bishops who had fled from France should be deposed. 
Second, that Ibe Pope, in concert with the CodsuI, should proceed to a new 
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dirison of the dioceses, and to the cieatioa. in some son. oT a new Church upon 
the rains of the old one. 

" II ne s'agit de rien moins pour le Pape, que de demandei leur d^missiim 
aui ^£qu«s disperses dans les diverse: contr6es de TEkirope : de proc^der, de 
concert avec le Coosul, k une nonvelle demarcation de dioceses : et de cr^er. en 
qiKlqnesorte.une Doavelle ^gtisede France suilesdArisderaDcieane" (Les Ttais 
principes de r^lise Galiicaoe. Par M, L'Abbi Ftayssinous. Paris, 1818. p. 157). 

Third, the Pope was to demand the resigaaiioDoftheir Sees from the Bishops, 
if Ibat should be found neeessary, and other Bishops nominated by the French 
Oovemment were to be placed in them. 

This as regards the Bishops. Then as regards the parishes, they were to 
undergo a new demarcalion, and the Bishops were to institute such persons as 
the Government approved of. 

Finally the Pope, for himself and his successors, was lo renounce all right to 
challenge or dispute all sales of Church property, which bad been made since 
the Revolution, and the Government engaged itself to make suitable provision 
for the Clergy (Sir Walter Scotfs Life of Napoleon, vol. iv., pp. 339 lo 341). 

This treaty was signed at Paris, July 15th. and ratified al Rome, August I ;th.i8oi. 

The Abb^ goes on to say." Al the same time the holy Father addresses to tbe 
Bishops a letter (bref) in which he supplicates them, he presses them, he adjures 
them, to place in his hands the resignation of their Sees, and the interests 
(interSts) of their Churches, and he warns them that if they do not yield to his 
ptajiers he will be forced to pay no regard lo their refusal, and to yield to the 
exigency of the times." 

This letter (bref) demanded an answer within fifteen days. Consultation was 
impossible. Each Bishop had 10 decide for himself, either to comply, and so 
obtain a chance of a place in the new Hierarchy, or to refuse, in which case the 
Pope would declare his See vacant, " Out of eighty Bishops forty-four accede 
10 the demand of the Pope, and thirty-six consider it to be their duty not to 
yield to it." Tbe Bishops then were nominated, having been first approved 
of by the Government, and received tbeir mission from the Apostolic See. 
These presided over the "new dioceses of the Church of France, whilst, on thmr 
side, the ancient possessors who did not give in their adhesion 10 the scheme, 
make strong though respectful protests (rfclamalions)." and, it may be added, 
ineffectual ones. 

Now,— if tbe Supreme Pontiff, the Head of their Church, the Primate of 
Christendom, in the eyes of the vast majority of Christians, both Easterns and 
Westerns, could tha? yield to a Power outside the Church, and, at the bidding 
of a great and successful general, break up the ancient dioceses of France, and, 
compelling all the rightful and canonical Bishops lo send in their resignation 
(I'abandon) of their .Sees, intrude a number of Kshops (of whom it was obhga- 
tory ibat thai general should approve), into the new dioceses so made, amid tbe 
protests of so many deprived prelates at such unjust treatmenl, — Roman Cithotics 
may well hold their peace at a handful of English Bishops pusillanimously 
yielding to lite farce viajeun of Queen Elizabeth and her Parliament. 

The Ecclesiastical Court at Paris afterwards dissolved the marriage between 
Napoleon and Josephine (Scott's Life, etc., vol vii., p, 17), herein rivallii^ 
Cranmer pronouncing, in his Court, Ihe marri^e between Henry VIU. and 
Katharine invalid. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Zfie irlsti (anil atfftc) d^oastaatUntg 
after tfit 3eCe{orinatian. 



flHE following Prelates took part with English Bishops 
in consecrating to English Sees, or else were trans- 
lated from Irish Bishoprics to English ones, 
and then became Co-consecrators (S., pp. 85 to 106). 

1. Marmaduke Middleton, cd: in 1579 to Waterford, and 

coming to 5. David's in 1582. He joined in consecrating 
Wickham to Lincoln in 1584. 

2. John Thomborough, cd: in 1593 to Limerick, and coming 

to Bristol in 1603, and to Worcester in 1616, He joined 
in consecrating three Bishops, the first being Laud in 
1621 to S. David's, (afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury). 

3. Christopher Hampton (Armagh),* a Co-consecrator, as also 

John Caithness (probably Abernethy),f in 1616, of 
Thomas Morton to Chester, who was a Co-consecrator 
of nine Bishops. 

• In a pamphlet published by Ihe Churcb Defence Institution, " Conlinaity 
of the English Chureh Ihraugh Eighteen Cenluries," by the Rev. A. K Oldroyd. 
M.A., the Archbishops of Aniiagh and Spalalra appear respectively as cite/ 
coDseciatois ; on wbat aulhoiity does nol appear. Tbede I/tgwAssatsu.p. 3a, 
m the case of Bailow, is called also "tbe King's Mandate," which is inaccuratb 

fBumelt'sAppendixloSpoKiswoode History. 1677; also Perceval's "Apology 
for Ibe Apostolic Successioa," second edition, p. 201. 
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4. M. A. Spatato, or Marco Antonio de Dominis, Archbishop 

of Spalatro, who for a time conformed lo ihe English 
Church, and was made Dean of Windsor (afterwards 
returning to the Roman Communion), a Co-consecrator 
in 1617 of Monteif^e and Felton, the former of whom, 
when Bishop of i-ondon, was the chief Consecrator, and 
the latter a Co-consecrator, of Williams (afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York), and of Ladd. 

5. George Downham (Derry), a Co-consecrator in 1619 of 

Field lo Llandaff, who was a Co-consecrator of twelve 
Bishops. 

6. Wm, Murray, cd: to Kilfenora in 1633, who came to 

Llandaff, in 1627 and was a Co-consecrator of ten 

Bishops. 
7.1Thomas Howell, cd : in 1644 bj James Ussher (Armagh) to 

Bristol. 
8. William Fuller, cd: in 1663 to Limerick, who came to 

Lincoln in 1667, and was a Co-consecrator of seven 



9. Edward Jones, cd: in 1683 to Cloyne, who came to 

S. Asaph in 1693. 

10. Ezekiel Hopkins (Derry), a Co-consecrator in 1684 of 

Spratt to Rochester, who was a Co-consecralor of 
thirteen Bishops. 

11. Alex. Glasgow, a Co-consecrator in 1685 of Levinz to 

Sodor and Man. 
James Dunkeld, a CoK^nsecratoi in 1685 of White to 
Peterborough. 

Analysing these we have 
I. No record of Middleton's consecrators. He was appointed 
by Queen Elizabeth.* 
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2. No record of Thornborough's consecrators. Cotton says 

that he had been Dean of York.* 

3. Hampton was cd : (1613) by Jones (Dublin), cd : 

(1584) by Loftus (Dublin), cd : 
(1563) by Curwin (Dublin), cd : 
(1555) by Bouner, Tbirlby, and Griffin, 
three English Bishops of Mary's reign. 
Through his chief consecrator, therefore, Hampton had 

English orders-t 
Again, Abemethy was a Bishop of the Spottiswoode 
succession, and Spottiswoode was, with two other Scotcb 
Bishops, consecrated in t6io by Abbot (London), 
Andrews (Ely), and Montague (Bath),; and hence would 
have English orders. 

4. The Archbishop of Spalatro was translated to Spalatro 

from Segna (Gams, p. 421), and would have therefoie 
Hungarian orders, which would thus enter into English 
orders. 

5. Downham's consecrators are not recorded. Cotton says only 

that he was consecrated in 1616. 

6. Murray was cd: (1632) by 

IBulkeley (Dublin) cd : (1619) by Hampton, see above. 
Ussher (Meath) cd : (1631) by Hampton (C, v., pp. 81 and 232). 
Lynch (Clonfert), consecrators not recorded. 
Murray, therefore, would have English orders. 

7. Howell never consecrated any one. He was consecrated by 

Ussher. 

8. Fuller was consecrated (1633) by 

•n>.. p. 336. 

tWare, pp. 97 and 94. C, iii.. p. 117, and 5., p. 8j. 

tS.,p.9i. Perceral gives the tame, tiDt adds thai the nmndaie for conseciatka 
was addressed to Abbot, Andrews, Neile (Rochester), and ThoraboTon^ 
(Worcester). {Ap. Sue App., p. aeo). 
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Boyle (Dublin) cd : (1661) hj Bramhall (Annf^h), cd : 

(Ware, p. 569) {1634) by Ussher (then of Arm.), see 6. 
John Leslie (Climber) cd : to the Western Isles, He was of 

the Spottitwoode succession, see 3. 
Price (Ferns) cd : (1661) by Bramhall, see above (ib: p.449). 
Synge (Cork) cd : (i6fii) by Bramhall (lb : p. 570). 
Fuller then would have English orders, 

9. Edward Jones never, as Bishop of S. Asaph, consecrated 

anyone. 

10. Hopkins was cd : (1671) by Margetson (Armagh), cd : 

(ib: p. 276) (r66i) by Bramhall, see above (C.,v. 81). 
Hence Hopkins had English orders. 

11. Alex. Glasgow and James Dunkeld would obtain their 

orders, through the Scotch Bishops — Sharpe, Fairfowl, 

Leighton, and Hamilton, from Sheldon (then of London), 

Morley(Worcester).Steme(Carlisle),andLloyd(Llandaflf), 

Hence their orders were English. 

Id all the above cases, therefore, such Irish Bishops as have 

their constcrators recorded had English orders, and, in fact, trace 

up to Bonner, Thirlby, and Griffin.* 

The Scotch Bishops also had English orders. 
It will be observed, however, that there is this difference 
betvreen the Irish and English Episcopate, that, whereas the latter 
derive their succession from Parker and his consecrators, Barlow, 
Scory, Hoi^kins, and Coverdale ; the former derive theirs from 
Curwin and his consecrators, Bonner, Thirlby, and Griffin. 

But it will be thought that surely some trace of the old Celtic 
orders would still be found in the Irish Episcopate. In order 



* Bonner, through his co-consecrators.lraces to Vi talis Caidinal, Bp : ot Albano. 
Tuostall, through his chief coosecrator, and one of his ca.caiueciators does 

Gardiner has qo consecralor recorded. 

Griffin was cd: (1554) to Rochester by Bonner (LandoD),Tun5taU (Durham}, 
and Gardiner (Winchester). (S., p. 3i.) 
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to examine this, the state of Irish orders in Pre-reformation 
times must be coasidered. As early then as 1074, a Bishop 
(Patrick) was consecrated to Dubhn by Lanfrakc in London. 
His consecrators were ail English prelates. And his case was 
not an isolated one. For Dublin was a Danish settlement (and 
also Limerick and Waterford),*' and the Danes, regarding the 
Normans as a kindred race, sought to have their Bishops con- 
secrated by Norman prelates, rather than by Irish ones. 
Patrick was drowned in 1084, and in 
1085, Donat O'Haingly was cd: to Dublin by Lahfranc at 

Canterbury. After him in 
1096, Samuel O'Haingly was cd : to Dublin by Anselm at 

Winchester, and in 
1131, Gregory was cd : to Dublin by Ralph, at Lambeth. 
115a was a year that saw a remarkable change in the Irish 
Church. Hitherto its system had been Monastic and 
Missionary. The Abbots who presided over the larger 
Monasteries, or a group of smaller ones, were accustomed 
to provide for the spiritual instruction of the people in their 
vicinity, and to send Missionaries to more distant parts. 
The more influential of these Abbots were the " Coarhs," 
as they were called, or "heirs." Their office was hereditary, 
according, «>., to a tribal law of inheritance.t These 
"Coarbs" and also the Abbots were not, necessarily. Bishops. 
Some of the former, indeed, were, at times, laymen.} But 
they presided over the House, and had Bishops under them, 
to perform all episcopal functions at their bidding. The 
Monastery at Hy, or lona, was an instance of this. It was 
founded by S. Colomba, who was its first Abbot, and, as he 
was only a Priest, all subsequent Abbots were Piiesis like- 
•The Rev. Thomas Olden's "Church of Ireland," pp. 191 10 196, WeUt 
Gardner, Darioo, & Co,, 189a. 

fib., pp. Ill, 116, 117. t lb., p. 397. 
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wise, out of tespect to bim and following his example. 
But in 115a this was changed. At a Synod at Kells, four 
Archbishoprics were created ;* — Annagh (which, from being 
the seat of S. Patrick, had always had the pie-eminence), 
Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam, — with dioceses attached to each. 
The diocesan system thus supplanted the former one. The 
Bishops naturally approved of this, not only because it was 
the system prevailing throughout Christendom, but because 
also they were raised from a subordinate, to the highest. 
Ecclesiastical position in each diocese. 

It should also be stated that in 1148 a Council had been 
held at Inispatrick, attended by fifteen Bishops and two 
hundred Friests,t and bad passed a resolution in favour of 
Falls being sent for from Rome, and that Cardinal Paparo 
had come to Ireland with them, and was then the guest of 
the Primate Gelasius. 

Aftertbis, many consecrations of Irish Bishops by Roman 
prelates took place, as also by English ones. Thus con- 
tinuing with Dublin, in 

1181, Corayn was cd : by Pope Lucius III. at Velletri. 

1379, Darlington cd : by Peckham at Waltham. 

1297, Hotham cd : by Bek (Durham) at Ghent. 

1317, Alex, de Bicknor cd : by Nic. C. Ostia at Avignon. 
1536, Geo. Browne cd : by Cranmer at Lambeth. 
1555, Curwin cd : by Bonner at London. 

Hence in the Diocese of Dublin 

there were, with the others 

already mentioned, Eng.,8; Rom., 3 (Arcbbps.) 

In the other Dioceses of the Province, we find in 

1318, Ledred cd : to Ossory by Nic: Card: Bp. of Ostium. 
1347, Grosseld cd: to Ferns (consecrator not recorded) at 

Avignon. 
*ib.,p.334. tib.,p.333. 
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1400, Barrett cd : to Ferns (consecrator not recorded) at 

Rome. 
1509, NicComyn cd: to Ferns by Fits-James (London) at 

London. 
15 19, Pursell cd: to Feros (consecrator not recorded) at 

Rome. 
Hence in the other Dioceses 

there were £ng., i ; Rom., 4 (Bps.) 

Total in the Province of Dublin Eng., 9; Rom., 6 Prelates. 

Next in the Diocese of Aruagm, ve have in 
laao, Luke Nctterville,'*' cd : by Lahgton at Lambeth. 

1240, Alb. of Cologne cd: by Cantilupe (Worcester) at 

Worcester. 
1247, Reiner (consecrator not recorded) at Rome; 

1305, Taaf (consecrator not recorded) at Rome, 

but he died before his arrival in Ireland. 

1306, Walter Jorse cd : by Nic : Card : Bp. of Ostium. 
1311, Roland Jorse cd: by Berengarius (Tusculum) at 

Rome. 
1334, O'Hir^bty (consecrator not recorded) at Avignon. 

1347, Fitz-Ralph cd : by Grandison (Exeter) at Exeter. 

1383, Colton cd : by Courtenay at London. 

1417, Swayn (consecrator not recorded) at Rome. 

1523, Cromer (consecrator not recorded, but "cd : in 

England.") 
Thus in the Diocese of Armagh 

there were Eng,5;Rom,,5(Arcbbps.) 

(not counting Taaf, who died at Rome.) 
In the other Dioceses of the Province, we find in 
1337, De Paul cd; to Meath (consecrator not recorded) at 

Avignon. 
* Wore and Cotton tioth give Luke N«ltervi11e as consecrated to Armagh. 
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i3SOi S. Leger cd: to Meatti byThoresby (Worcester). 
1953, CVQuin cd:to Clone (consecrator not recorded) at 

Rome. 
1399, Ralph cd : to Down by the Card : Bp : of Tusculum. 
1469, Thady cd : to Doirn by the Archhp. of Antibari at 

Rome. 
1541, McGenois cd : to Down by Pops Paul III. 

Hence in the other Dioceses of 

the Province there were ... Eng., i; Rom., 5 (Bps.) 
Total in the Province of Armagh Eng., 6 ; Rom., 10 Prelates. 
In the Dio(%se of Cashel, we have in 
1 303. MacCormell, "thought to have been consecrated at Rome." 
13651 Thos. O'Carrol, tr : from Tuam, cd : at Avignon. 

or Rom., a (Archbps.) 
In the other Dioceses of the Province, we have in 
1096, Malchus cd : to Waterford by Anselm at Canterbury. 
1 140, Patrick cd : to Limerick by Theobald. 

or Eng., 2; Rom., o (Bps.) 
Total in the Province of Cashel Eng., 2; Rom., 2 Prelates. 
In the Diocese of Tuam, we have in 
1335, O'Laghlan, said to have been "cd : in England." 
1959, O'Connor, cd : in the Pope's Palace at Rome. 
1 349t Thos : O'Carrol (consecrator not recorded) cd : at Avignon. 
1365, ©"Grady (consecrator not recorded) cd : at Avignon. 
1373, Gregory, tr: from Elphin, cd : by Peter, Card: Bp: of 
Pneneste, at Avignon. 
1536, Bodkin, tr: from Kilmacduggh (consecrator not recorded) 
at Marseilles, 
or Eng., I ; Rom., 5 (Archbps.) 
In the other Dioceses of the Province, there were none. 
Total in the four Provinces, Engl, 18; Rom., 33 Prelates. 
Of these 38 were Archbishops and 13 were Bishops. 
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But this is not all. There were in addition a very lai^ 
□umber of Arcbblsbops and Bishops made by Papal "prorision," 
" appointment," " promotion," or " advancement." Thus 
In tbe Province of Armagh between 1286 and 1550, 

1 1 Archbps : and 49 Bps : were so made. 
In the Province of Dublin between 1256 and 1555, 

7 Aichbps : and 25 Bps. 

In the Province of Cashel between 1124 and 1534, 

8 Archbps : and 40 Bps. 

In the Province of Tuara between 1312 and 1509, 

10 Archbps : and 34 Bps. 
Or a total, between 1286 and 1555, of 

36 Archbps : and 148 Bps :"" 

Now we may fairly conjecture that the large majority of these 
Bishops, and certainly of the Archbishops, would receive Roman 
consecrations. They would all undoubtedly be consecrated by 
those whom the Pope would consider "Catholic" Bishops, and 
whether he would deem Celtic Bishops to be such, is very 
doubtfuLt 

Besides, we read (Ware, vol. i., p. 441) that " it was customary 
at this time (1282) for the prelates of Ireland to receive their 
consecrations in England." Ware believes that this practice 
was enjoined by the King of England, so that they might "in 
person" renounce the clause in the Pope's bulls, confirming 
them in their Bishoprics, which were prejudicial to the Crown, 
and which " were always thrust into the bulls." " Sometimes 
be (the king) took this renunciation by proxy, and then, without 

■ Gathered from CotloD'a Fasti, Ware, and S. 

fThe Celtic system of "Coarbs,"wiUiK3hopsuadeTlbemtodolli«Tlnddlii|[, 



tbotigb they, the Coarbs, might be only priests or even laymen, did nc 

itself to Latin ideas. S. Bernard indeed strongly denounced it, as also Lanfranc 

(01d«n, pp. 113, 113, 3ii). See also Note at end of Cbr. 
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gCHDg out of the kiogdom, tbey hwl license to be consecrated 
ia Ireland." It would only be in the latter case that they could 
ponibly obtain Celtic consecration. Then when the Irish 
saw the Bngliah prelates eagerly coveting Roman consecrations, 
they would naturally follow the example^ Under these circum- 
stances, Celtic consecrations would have but small chance of 
■arriving, and in case they did not, then, of course, they would 
not enter into English Post'Ref(»mation orders. 

Whatever, however, the orders of the Irish Church were 
before Elizabeth's day, such they continued afterwards, for only 
two Bishops were deprived by her, Leverous of BUldare, and 
Walsh of Meath, for refusing to take the oath of supremacy.* 

tHd) however, Irish Celtic orders come in in Pre-Refonnation 
times? 

In the Norman period there were several Irish Bishops 

jcrining in the consecration of English Bishops. Thus we 

have in 

1115, Giles limerick, a co-consecratorof Bernard S-David's. 

1 148, Patrick Limerick, a co-consecrator of Robert Uncoln. 

1 189, Concord Enaghdun, a co-consecrator of John Whithem. 

ti99, John Dublin, a co-consecrator of William London. 

1303, Maurice Cork acoconsecratorofGeoffreyS-David's. 

iai6| Simon Meath a co-consecrator of Hugh Hereford. 

1319, Robert Waterford a co^onsecrator of Hugh Carlisle. 

1344, Luke Dublin 1 ,„ _ 

, , „ I co-consecrators of EoHimD Rich. 

John Ferns I 

But of these, Patrick Limerick was consecrated by Anselu, 

and hence had English orders, and John Dublin (Comyn) was 

consecrated in 1181 by Pope Lucius III. at Rome, and so had 

Roman orders. Giles Limerick, again, would scarcely have 

Celtic orders, for Limerick was one of the three Danish cities, 

'Olden's Chuicb of Iieland, p. 3S5. 
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which bad, at that time, determined od having Norman conse- 
crations for their Bishops. Giles would, therefore, most probably 
have been consecrated by the then Bishops of Dublin and 
Waterfoid, CVHaingly and Malchus, who had both been conse- 
crated by Anselu. With regard to the others, neither John 
VVhithem, Geoffrey S. David's, Hugh Hereford, or Hugh 
Carlisle, ever seem to have assisted in consecrating anyone. 
There are then but two left — Luke Dublin and John Ferns. 
In laSj, John Dublin (Darlington) cd: Thos. Roche; but 
Darlington, having been cd : by Peckham, had Roman orders. 
Irish bps :, too, were now ordered to be cd : in England, unless 
dispensed by the king, which would greatly diminish Celtic con- 
secrations. Be that as it may, ten Irish bps :, between 1 293 and 
1 541, were co-consecrators of English bps :, but only two of them 
with permanent results, Rob. Clonfert and Thos. Leighlin.* 
'This last was a "provided" bp :, and was apparently cd : abroad. See 



NOTE ON CELTIC ORDERS. 

At a Council of the Province of Lyons, held at Chalons sur SaOne under 

Leo lU. in 813, this (Can: 43) was passed. "There are, in certaan places, 

Scots {i.i., Irish) who say thai they are bishops, and ordain many careless 

persons, presbyters and deacons whose ordination, because it has 

bllen, for the most part, into tbe Simoniacal heresy, and is subject to many 
errors, we have, with one consent, decreed to be altogether void." Of course, 
when the Irish Primate Gelasius, with the Pope's aid, brought the Irish 
Church, in usa, into line with the Roman one (p. 108), the past would be 
condoned, and Irish bps : be regarded as true bps ;■ But the memory of a 
damaged reputa.tion would still cling to Irish orders and Iri^ bps :, and the 
Popes would naturally prefer Roman consecrations to Celtic ones. And not 
only so, but the Irish clergy themselves, with the nsl of new converts, would 
do the same ; and, ashamed of orders that had been so proscribed, would seek 
for EiMSCopal consecrns : elsewhere than in Ireland. 
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AUGUSTINIAN MISSION. 

in 597 to Canterbury by Virgilius of Aries. 

in 604 lo London by Aagastine, goes to Canterbury in 6tg. 

in 604 to Rochester by Augustine, goes to Canterbury in 624. 

in 604 to Canterbury by Augustine. 

in 624 lo Rochester by Justus. 

in 6x5 to York by Justus, goes to Rochester in 633. 

in 627 to Canterbary by Paulinas. 

in 644 to Rochester by Honorius. 

in 655 to Canterbury by IthamaT. 

in 655 to Rochester by Deuadedit. 



Augastine cd 
Mellitus cd 

LAurentius cd 
Rom anus cd 
Panlinus cd : 
Honorius 
Ilbamar 
Deusdedito] 
Frithona 
Daniian 
Deasdedit and Damian boib died in 6G4, 



THE ALLIED MISSION OF FELIX. 



FeHx 

Thomas 
Boniface 
Bcrtgil! 
Boniface died in 66g. 



cd : in Burgundy, goes to Dunwicb in 630. 

cd : in 647 to Dunwich by Honorius of Canterbury. 

cd ; in 652 by Honorius of Canterbury. 



MISSION OF BIRINUS. 

Birinns cd : in 634 to Dorchester by Asterius, Bp. of Milan. 

Agilbert cd: in 650 to Dorchester by French Bps., retired in 662. 

Wini cd ; in 663 to Winchester by French Bps., goes to Dorchr. ii 
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THE SCOTO-IRISH OR CELTIC MISSION. 



Aidan 


cd 


in6j5 


Finan 


cd 


in 651 


Cedd 


cd 


In 654 


Diuma 


cd 


in 636 


Ceollach 


cd 


in 658 


TTumhere 


cd 


in 659 


Colmaa 


cd 


itt6Gi 


JammDan 


cd 


in 66a 


Tada 


cd 


in 664 


Tada died 


0664 


and Ja 



o Liadisfame by Celtic Bishops al 
o Lindisfame by Celtic Bishopi a: 
o London by Finan. 
o Mercia by Finan. 
.0 Mercia by Finan. 
□ Mercia by Finan. 
o Liodisfarne by Celtic Bishops a' 
a Mercia by Celtic Bishops (at Hy probably). 
o Lindisfiima by South Irish Bishops. 
Jarumnan in 667. 



.tHy. 
LtHy. 



ttHy. 



LINE OF SUCCESSION AT END OF SAXON PERIOD. 



STiGANDcd: (1043)) 

or i-by Eadsicb, cd : {1035) by Ethblnotb, cd : 

ROBBKT cd; (1044)) 

io2o)byWQlfstaoII.(Y0RE),cd: (1003) by Elfric, cd : (990) by Smiccd; 

(985) by DONSTAN cd: (957) by Ddo cd:(g26)byWuLFBXLM,cd: 

(914) by Athblh cd : (909) by Plbgmund,* 

and through the Bps: who joined "with pLBGuuNn, leading to BiitGHTWALD.I' 
and tbrongb tha Bps: who joined with Brightwald, leading to Thbodork,} 
and through the Bps: who joined with TaBOoORS, leading to French Bps.J 
* Rotnan Succession. t French Snccessioa. % Roman Soccesuon. 

§FTencb Succe*sion, and possibly "British," through Chad. If Boniface, of Dun- 
wicb, jinned in oonsecmtiag Putta to Rochester, then it would lead abo to Augustine, 
and through Um to Virgilioi of Ariel. 
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TO WHOM THE ENGL; EPISCOPATE TRACED THEIK ORDERS 
ON ACCESSION OF EDWARD VI., A.D, 1547. 



PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY, 
cd : IB cd : in 

1533 1>J Longl&ada (Line.) 1521 by Warkau. 
1502 bj Fox (Wint.) 1487 by Morton. 

1479 by BoucHiBR 1435 by Beaafort (Wiot.j 

1398 by Waldkh 1398 by Braybrooke (Lond.) 

1382 by Breatiiigham(Exr.)i370 by Sudbury (Lcuid.) 
1362 by Edendon (WiDt.) 1346 by Stratford. 
1323 by ViTALis, Cardinal Bisbop of Albaho. 

1540 by Gardiner (Wint.) 1531 consec. not recorded. 
1531 CoDsecrator not recorded. 
1534 by Cranmbr, and so on to Vitalis, see r. 

i. Longlands (Unc.) 1511 by Warham, and so od to Vitalis. 
i. Sampson (Lichf.) 1536 by Cranubr, and so on to Vitalis. 
1534 by Cranmbr, and so od to Vitalis. 

1541 by Heath (Roch.), cd : 1540 by Gardiner, see 3. 
1519 by Warhah, see i, and so to Vitalis. 
1536 by Cranbier, and so to Vitalis. 
1540 by Gardiner, see 3. 
T539 by Crahher, and so to Vitalis. 
1543 by CRANtiBR, and so to Vitalis. 

1. Holbeach (Rocb.)t 1538 by Hilsey (Rocb.) cd : 1535 by Cranhbr, see i. 

i. King (Oxford) 153— Consecrator not recorded. 

>. Chamber (Feterb.) 1541 by Goodrich, see 4, and so to Vitalis. 

p. Bush (Bristol) 1542 by Heath, see 11. 

I. Wakeman (Glost.) 1541 by Cranubr, and so to Vitalis. 

|. Barlow (S. Dav.]t 1536 by Cranmbr, and so to Vitalis. 

>. Kitchin (Uand.) 1545 by Thirlby (Westminster), see 23. 

:. Bulkeley (Bangor) 1542 by Capon (Samm), see 7, and » 

1. Wharton (S.Asapb) 1536 by Cranhbr, and so to Vitalis. 

J. Thirlby (Westm.) 1540 by Bonner, sec 2. 

* Heath was first at Rochester, then at Worcester, tJ 
t Holbeach wu first a Sufiragan of Bristol, and wei 

J Barlow's consecration has been con^dered in Cbapler vi 



. Cranmbk 



I. Bonner (Lond.) 
|. Gardiner (Wint.) 
|. Goodrich (Ely) 



. Capon (Sar 

•>. Knight (Bath) 
I. Voysey (Exeter) 
>. Kepps (Norwich) 
:. Heath (Worst.)' 
:. Skip (Hereford) 
. Day (Chichester) 



O VlTAtlS. 



It York. 
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LIST 4 feontiniud). 
PROVINCE OF YORK. 
34. HoLGATB IJ37 by Hilsey (Roch.), cd ; 1535 by Crahhsr. 

25. Tnastall (Dorham)* 15*1 by Warham, and so to Vitalis. 
i6. Aldrich (Carl.) 1537 by Stokesley (Load.) cd: 1330 by Loaglands,see5. 
aj. Bird [Cb«ster) 1537 by Cranmbr and so to Vitalis. 

iS, Man (Sod.andMan.)i346 by Bonner, see 2. 

Thus niaeteen Bishops Qncladinf; the two Archbishops) trace their orders, 
IhroDgb their chief coasecralors, to Vitalis, Cardinal Bishop of Albako, 
and seven of them, after tracing them to Gardiner, can get no farther, while 
two of them, Gardiner and King, have no record of lb«r consecrators 
whatever. 

We will DOW see to whom these seven trace their orders throogh their 
eo-consieraiors. 

a. Bonner'i co-consecrators were (1540) SBmpBon(Cbicb.)and5l[ip(Hereford) 

e and 12, both leading to V1TAI.13. 

8, Knight's co-consecrators were (1541) Yngworib (Dover) and Hodgkins 

(Bedf.), and both these were cd ; 

(1537) by Stokesley (Lond.), who leads to 

ViTAUS, Bee z6. 

II. Heath's co-consecrators were (1540) Sampson and Skip, and so lead to 

VlTALlS. 

17. Bnah** co-consecrators were (1542} Tbirlby and Hodgkins. Thirlby cd : 
by Bonner has his snccesslon, and 
Hodgkins leads to Vitalis. 

30. Kitchin's co-consecrators were (1545) Cbetham (consecrators not recorded) 
and Thomas (Shrewsbury) cd : by 
Crahhbr (1537). 

23. Thirlby's co<»nsecrator$ wars (1540) Heath, who leads to Vitalis, see 
above, and Hodgkins, who leads 

28. Man's co-coQseciators were (1546) Chetham, see above, and Hodgkins, 

who leads to Vitalis. 

Hence these seven, through their co-consecrators (five of them through two, 

and two of tbem through one) trace their orders to Vitalis also. The only 

ones whose orders cannot be traced at all at that period, 1547, are Gardiner 

*Tansta]l was Grsi at London, and went to Dnrttam in 1530. 
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LIST 4- (coitmiudj. 
uid KiDg. It trill be seen, therefore, thai the whole Episcopate at this time, 
with the above eiceptions, traced their orders to Vitalis,' Cardinal Bishop 

OF Albano.* 

■ In the above list (he Archbishop caoaecraled br Vililis ia Stratford. A few words 
are due to him. He accompanied Kigand Asier, Bishop of Winchester, on an embassy 
seal by ihe kin^ to Pope John XXII. at Avignon. Whilst there Asser suddenly died, 
and John insisting that the death of a Bishop at the Papal Court gave the Pope a right 
to nominate liis successor, at once appointed Stratford to Winchester, and ViuOis. 
Cardioa! Bishop of Albano, consecrated him on the spot on June aStb, 1333. The 
king (Edward llj^was highly displeased at this, aod refused to give him the tempor^- 
itiesof theSee. They were, however, restored to liim on June aSih, 1314,00 condition 
of his giving a bond for Zio,ooo to \x paid when called for. This txind got him 
- —Tsiderable trouble, for when bis political adversaries were in the ascendant. 



LIST 5. 

LINE OF SUCCESSION FROM THE PRESENT ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY TO VITALIS, CARDINAL BISHOP OF ALBANO. 
Edward W. Bbnson cd : 
(1877) by Archibald C. Tait cd : (1856) by John B. Sdmhbr cd 

(iSzS) by Edward Vernoa (York) cd : (1791) by Wm. Markbam (York) cd 
(1771) by Rob.Drmnmond(YoBK)cd ; (1748) by Thos. Hbbrihg cd 

{173S) by JoHM Potter cd : {1715) by Jon. Trelawoey (Wint.) cd 

{1685) by Wii. Sanckopt cd : (1678) by Henry Comptoo (Lond.) cd 

(1674) by Gilbert Subldoh cd : (1660] by Brian Dnppa (Wint.) cd 
(1638) by Wm. Laud cd : (1621) by Geo. Monteigns (Lood.) cd 

(1617) by Gbo. Abbot cd : (1609) by Richd. Bancroft cd 

(1597) by John Wbitoift cd : (1577) by Edm. Grindal cd 

(1559) hy Matt. Parkbr cd : (1559) by Wm. Barlow (Chichr.) cd 

(153G) by Thos. Cranubr cd : (1533) by John Longlands (Line.) cd 

(1521) by Wm, Warham cd : (1502) by Richard Foi (Wint.) cd 

(1487) by John Morton cd : (1479) by Thos. Bouchibr cd 

(1435) by Henry Beaufort (Wint.) cd ; {139S) by Roger Walden cd 

(1398) by Robt.Braybrooke{Lan.)cd : (1382) by Thos. Brentiogham (Ex.) cd 
(1370) by Sim. Sudbury (Load.) cd : (1362) by Wm. Edendon (Wint.) cd 
{1346) by John Stratford cd : (1323) by Vitalis Card : Albaho. 

All in the above are the presiding or chief consacrators. For a continaa- 
tion through the co-con secrators to Pre-Nonnao times, see LJst 6.* 

* List 6 bas been taken almost entirely from the ife Stucissione Afostaliei of the 
Ven. Dr. Clark, Archdeacon of Antigua (p. 117), 10 whom Ihe Author tiegs to express 
his obligation. 
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Thus the line through Ibe chief or presiding consecrators lenninates with 
VlTALis, Cardinal Bishop of A1.BAN0. Bttt through the co-consecralors it raos 
np to, and befond, Lanfranc, into the Saxon period. For Edendon, Bishop 
of Wincheater, was cd : in 1346 by [ John Stratford, cd : hj Vitalis. 
\ Ralph Stratford (Lond.) 
( Robert Wyville (Sanim.) 
and we have as follows — 

Robiit Wyvilli {Sitam) cdt 1330, by Soger Norlhburgh (Lichf) cd: 
1312. by fohn Halloa (Carl.) cd: iiga. bj- Roitrt Buriull (Bath) cd: 
1275, by Robert Kilwardbv cd : 1173, by Rogar Langispit (Lichf.) cd : 
125S, by GiUi Bridpart (Sarnm) cd : 1257, by Waltir Suffittd (Norwich) cd : 
1245, by Falk. Bassett (London) cd : 1244, by Wm. de Raley (Wint.) cd : 
1239. by Edm. Rica cd : iaj4, by Joal. Trohman (Bath) cd : 

1306, by Wm. I'Egtise (Loodoa) cd : 1199, by Hubert Fitzwaltbk cd: 
II89, by Pit. de Leia (S. David's) cd : 1176, by Gilb. Ffolliott (Lond.) cd : 
1148, by Theobald cd; 1139, by fio^tr (Saram) cd: 

1107, by John of Tours (Bath) cd : loSS. by Lakpranc cd : 

1070, by William (Lond.) cd : 1051, by Robbht cd : 

1044, by Eadsicr, Ac. 

Those in italics are co-consecratoro, the others chief consecrators. It should 
be stated that Wyville by his chief consecrators had Roman orders, for he was 
consecrated in 

I330> ^y Burwasb (Unc.) cd: 1320 by Salmon (Norw.) cdi 

[299, by WiNCHBLSBV cd: 1294 by Ger. C. Sabina. 

NOTE TO LIST 6. 

It would be as well to know how many of the Bishops at the time of WyvlUe'E 

consecmtion, 1330, had a Saxon or Pre-Norman element in their orders. Taking ttiem 

in the order given ia S., we have 

PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 
I. Canterb., Simon Mbpehau, cd: 1333 by Peter Card. Prxnesie, (who had 

For RF see p. 68 note. - first been a French Bp :), (lI Avignon. RF 

3. L^ond.p Sleph., Gravesend, cd ; REYNOLDS cd: 130B, by Winchelsey, cd ; 

1319, by i»94. by Ger. C. Sabina R 

John WaO.., cd 1 1316, by RkVnolDs R 

■ John Chich,, cd: 1305, by WiNCHKLSKY R 

Waller Eir., cd : 1308, by WlMCHELSttY R 

Orders wholly Roman. John Bath cd : 1309, by Winchelsev R 

Thos. Wors. , cd : 1317, Nic. C. Oslia R 

3. WinL, John Stratford, cd : 1333 by Vitalis, Card. Albano, at Avignon. ... RF 

4. Elf, JohnHotham, cd: i3i6t>y ( Rbvkolds R 

J Thos. Rochr. cd : laga, by Peckhau, cd : 

Orders wtiolly Roman. I lan, by P. Nic, III. R 

John Bath, cd : 1309, by Winchklsey R 

e. Lino., Hen. Burwash, cd ; 1330 ( John Norw., cd ; 1299, by Winchelsby R 

bv J Walt. Bra-., cd : 1308, by Winchblset R 

\ Ad. Heref.. cd: 1317, by Nic. C Osda V 

Ingelr. Terouanne \^ il,>i,)ij II' 



NOTE TO LIST 6 (cmHntud). 

Tho*. Wor»..cd: 1317, by Nic C. Onia S 

lahoCarl,, cd:ia93* 

DaV, S. As. cd : 1315, J Reynolds R 

bylSim. Sar.,cd:ia97 

* It is tbrougb Joha Cail. (de . by Winchelset R 

Halloa) that BCi^. Nonhbonih Peter Corbavia ... ... Dalmatian 

had Saxon or Pre-Nonnan John Glasgow, "provided" ccinsecra.tars 
orders, see list 6. not recorded. 

RobL CloDfert, coaseciators not recorded. 
7. Saium, Robt.WyviUe, cd: 1330 . Hen. Line ... ... ... 3 R and i F 

by I Rog. Lichf. . above, No. 6 
Hence Robt. Wyville had one- J John Llandaff, consecrators not reccrded. 
third of Ror. Northburgh's 
Saion or Pre-Norman ordras. \ 
a. Bath, Ralph Shrewsbury, cd : j SiM. MepBHAH ... ... ... RF 

1339, by Hay. Roch., cd : 1319, by Nic. C. Ostia R 

\ Malt fiaogor, cd : 1336, by | Stepb. Loo. R 

I I John Bath R 

t < Hay. Roch. R 

9. Ext., John Gnmdisoo, cd : 1397, by Pel. C. Prsonesie, (who hadfirsi been 

a French Bp:). at Avignon. ... RF 

10. Norw.WilLAyerni<D.,cd:i3i5by I Will. VieDne F 

J WiU. Meade F 

Orders three-parts French, and I Hugh Grange ... ... ... F 

one, Hungarian. James Agram ... ... Hungarian 

11. Wors., Adam Oilton, cd: 1317, by Nic C. Ostia. .,, ... ... R 

13. Herer.,Thos,Char1toD, cd: 1337, by PeL C. PiEenesle ... ... ... RF 

13. Cbichr.. John Langion, cd : 1305, by Winchblsbt. ... ... ... R 

14. Rochr., Haymo Heaih, cd: 1319, by Nic. C. Gstia. . . ... ... R 

15. S. Dav., Hen. Gower, cd ; 1338 ( Stephen Lond. ... ... ... R 

by \ John Bath ... ... ... R 

Orders wholly Roman. I Hay. Rocbr. ... ... ... R 

t& Llandaff, Jubn' Eaglescliffe, tr. from Connor in 1333, consecrators not recorded. 
17. Bangor, Matt. Englefield, cd : I3i9, by same Bishops as Hen. Gower, see 15. R 
i3. S. Asaph. Dav. ap. Bleihyn, ( Rbvkolds ... ... ... R 

cd : 131S, by \ Sim. Sarum, ed ; 1*97, by Winchblsev R 
Orders Roman. I 

PROVINCE OF YORK. 
19. YOKttjWm. de Mellon, ed: 1317, by P. JohaXXIL, (who had first been 

a French Bp :), al Avignon. RF 

ao. Durham.LewisdeBeaumonl, cd: 1318, by John WinL.cd: 1316. by REYNOLDS. R 
izi. Carlisle, John Ross, ed ; 1335, by P. John XXII. , see above, ... ... RF 

33. Whithem, Sira. Wedehall, cd : ( John Carlisle. RF 

1337. by I Rog. Lichf. 
Wedehall bad, Iherelbre. one- 1 John Llan. (orders nnlcnown) No. 16 
third of Rog. LichBdd's Pre- [ 
Norman orders. 
The only ffishops, thereCorcwho had a Pre-Norman or Saxon element in their orders 
in 1330 were three, Rog. Norlhburgh (Lichf.), Rob. Wyville (Sarum), and Sim. 
Wedeball (Whilhern), and as WyviLle and Wedehall were consecrated by Northbureh, 
and so obtained his orders, he really was the one English Bishop through whom Oie 
^e-Norma.n element was (lansmitted. It is to be borne In mind, alio, that these 
Pre-Norman orders were themselves largdy Roman. 
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REMARKS ON LIST 7. 

In Ibis list the foUowii^ axe in full Roman orders. 

I Fonnosas. Nicolas II., Anastaaius IV., Alexander III., Lndns III, 

Popea ( Celesline III., Innocent III., Honodus III., Gr^ory IX., Innoceat IV., 

' Alexander IV.. Nicolas III., Gregory XII. = 13. 

<^ 3 T>- 1. I Alberic Card. Osiia, Albinos Card. Albaoo. Latinos Card. Ostis, 
Card. Biahops [ 

I Gerard Card. Sabina, Nicolas Card. 09tia = 5, or 18 in all. 

PRELATES IN MIXED ROMAN AND FRENCH ORDERS. 

Vitalls Card. Albano was probably so. Victorelli says that he was " created" 
Card.BisbopofAlbano (his first Bishopric) by Pope John XXII. in 1331, at Avignon, 
and be would most likely be consecrated (hece. If so, his orders would be miKed 
Roman and French. If he was consecrated at Roine they woald be folly Roman. 
Noneofthe numerous authorities consulted* say any thing about bis consecration, 
which, however, most have taken place in the case of one of the tpiscopi RomaHi 
episeopi, or eollaUraUs Episeopi Urbis, as they are termed. 

Bisliops in soch mixed orders were John Bangor and Tbos. Rochester, cd : at 
Avignon. 

PRELATES IN FRENCH ORDERS. 

Pope Calixtos II., tr. from Vienne, in France. 

Bertrand Card. Sabina. tr, from Embrun. io France. 

Ralph Contances, Tbeod. Amiens, Nicol Cambray, and Ingelr. Terouanne, tr. 
from Cambray. 

Will. Ebroneiisi3,t Mart Arras = S in all. 

PRELATES IN OTHER FOREIGN ORDERS. 

OrdonioB Carl. Tusculum, tr. from Braga, in Portugal, who wonid probably 
have Portuguese orders. 

Ermenfrid Sitten \ 

Pet. Corbovia, who would have - Dalmatian orders. 

Marti A. Spalato, tr. from Segna, who wonld have Hungarian orders. 

Hence it will be seen that in oor orders the Roman element largely pre- 
dominates. The French comes next, though after a long interval, and as it is 
more than probable that French orders themselves bad received at least as large 
an infnsion of Roman orders as the English had, the Roman element wonld be 
proportionately increased.^ Then there is a scattering of other orders, Savoyard, 
Portuguese, Dalmatian, and Hni^arian. 

t For Etironensis see p. 67 n. 
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There were foar Irish consecrators in Pre-Reformation times, — two ia 1134, 
one in 1332, and one in 151Z, the last, Tbos. Leighlin, being a "provided" Bp:— 
and io Posl-Refonnalion limes there were six occasions when Irish Bishops 



The Celtic element maj possibly have come in with these, or with some of 
them, bat there is no record, and but little probability, oE such being the case: 
while, as regards (he Post-Reformation Prelates, between 1621 and 1715, all 
their recorded consecrators trace iheir succession to three English Bishops of 
Qaeen Mary's reiga, Bonner, Tbirlby and Griffin. 

Whether, lasll)', there is any of the early "British" element in ''English'' 
orders, would seem to depend entirely upon whether Chad took part with 
Tbbodoiib in any of that Prelate's earlier consecrations, unless, indeed, we accept 
R, de Diceto's version. But, as has been remarked,* every other reliable 
authority makes Godwin of Lyons, and not Bregwin of Llandaff, BRiaaTWALD'a 



The Ten Irish Bps : mentioned on page 113 were — 
I. John Saunford (Dublin) ed:ia8+" in Chrial Church, Dublin." 
He cd : 1293 I Wm. Balh who cd ; no one. 

I Leol. S. As. who cd : ( 1294 Thos. Whilhern. 
1 129a Henry York. 
and Thos. Whilhern cd : iiii Rd. Durham, who cd : no one. 
and Hen. York cd : no one. 
a. Robert Conten cd : 1296 " by provision of the Pope" (Ware). 
He cd ; 1397 John LUmdaff, who cd ; no one. 

3- Rob. Cork (MaoDonogh) appointed 1277. 

He cd : 1298 Henry York, who cd : no one. 

4- Rob. Clonfert (le Petil) succeeded to his See in 1319. 

He cd : 1323 Rog. Lichf. (Nonhburgh). His name is in List 7. 

5- Roland Armagh (|orse| cd : 1311 by Berengar, Bp ; of Tusculum. 

Heed ; 1332 John Carl,'who cd: 1333 Rob. Diirh,, who cd; no one. 

6. Jolm Ossory (Talienbale) ' ' advanced by the Pope." i 

Heed: 1363 John Line. (Bakyngham) who cd : no one. I 

7, Simon Achonry, who became Bp : in 1381. ■ 

Heed: 1385 Wm. Toumay, Sutf. Bp: of Lond., who cd ; no one. 
B. John Dromore, who Ijecame Bp ; in 1410. 

He cd : 1422 John Rochr.. who cd : 1430 Marm. Cari., who cd : 1437 Wm. 
Rocbr. . who cd : no one. 
9. Thos. Leighlin (Halsey) Bp ; '-by provision of the Pope." 
He cd : Longlands (Line.) and he appears in List 7. 
la Rob. DownfBlyih) who was Abbot of Tbomey.in CambridgesbiFCandheldDown 1 
ID cttmineadam. 

Heed; 1541 John Pelerb., who ed; no one. 1 

Two with Irish titles. Rd. Ross and Wili. Ardferl, are given as CoMWnsecratOTB ia 
S. , pp.56, 67, 69,70, but Com. MacElchada was the Bp : of Ross at the limes of ■■ Rd. " Ross, 
acting as a Co-consecrator. He appears as an English Suff. Bp ;, S., p. 149, and perhaps 
he was only that.— The See of Ardfert. again, was held by John Stack at the time of ' 
"WiU." Ardfert's acting as a Co^:on5ecrator, and it is impossible to say who he was. He 
is mentioned as having cd : 1474 Thos. Heref., who ed : 00 one. 

n,o,i,7P(i-i.Gt)(.)^lc ! 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Whilst the present work was in the press, the Retordoi Sept. i 
had the following passage : "In a spirited appeal for help . . . the 
Archdeacon (of Northumberland), says : 'Christianity has been 
handed down to us (Northumberland) with an Episcopal suc- 
cession of OUT own derived from Ireland, through lona and 
Lindisfarne, from S. Patrick and S. Columba, and wholly 
independent of those other missions from Rome and Gaul, 
which brought the light of the Gospel to the more Southern 
Kingdoms of the Heptarchy,'" 

This shows what a glamour exists in respect to this subject, 
and fully justifies the publication of this treatise. " An Epis- 
copal succession of our own " means here, and could only be 
understood as meaning, a suceessio per consecralionem, which 
there was not, and not simply a suaxssia per sedeni, which there 
was. What connection, too, S. Columba could have had 
with an Episcopal succession of any kind, it is hard to see, 
seeing he was only a priest. S. Aidan, previously spoken 
of rightly enough as a " Founder " of the Church of Northum- 
bria, was a Bishop, and his consecrators were Irish ; but 
then S. Aidan, so far as we know, consecrated no Bishop. 
Cuthbert, another " founder " mentioned, is in the same 
cat^ory. And S. Cuthbert was consecrated by Theodore, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who had been consecrated by 
Pope Vitallanj Theodore also was at the time Metropolitan 
even of the Church of Nortbumbria, and had consecrated not 
only Cuthbert, but all its then Bishops (except Wilfrid, who was 
in exile at the time), so that York, Hexham, Lindisfarne, 
Whithern, and Ripon, were filled by Bishops consecrated by him. 
Whatever " independence " therefore that Church possessed, 
previous to the time of Theodore, it was, after his arrival, under 
(of its own accord, it is true, but still under) Canterbury ; and 
ihe only succession, per comecraiionem, that it then had, was 
from Canterbury. This is simple history, not (what is frequently 
preferred) romance accepted as history. 

Septemier x, 1893. 

D,g,l,7?(l-i.Gt)(.)glt: 
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GENERAL INDEX. 



Abbot, Abp., 96. 

Acadus, Patr. , of Constantinople, summoned 

to appear by Felix II., 6 n. 
Adrian II., P.,?"- 
Agalho. P., 39, 3a, 33. 
Agilbert, Bp., 20, aa. 33. 
Aidan, S., Bp. of Lindislame, 30, ai, 115. 



AlbBDO, Card. Bps. of— 

AlbiDus, list 7. lai. 

Gerard, lisl 7, lai. 

Touidain. 67. 

Vitalis, 85,95,96, 116,117,118, list?, lai. 

Walter, 49 a. 
Aldfrid, K.,3a, 34, 35- 
Aldulpb, Abp. of York, 42. 
Aldulph. Bp. of Licbt, 37 n, 38. 
Alex. III..P..S6, 71Q. 
Alexandria., Jurisdiction of, i, 2. 
Alfred, K., sends Plegmund to be cd : by 

the Pope, 38. 
Altars displaced by authority of the Coundl 

only, 83 and n. 
Amiens, Theod. Bp., 53, list 7, lai. 
Anastasius IV., P., 53. 
Analolius, Pair., of Constantinople, Letter 

to, of Leo., 4. 
ADUtles, 7, 7a, 76. 79, 86, 87, 100. 
Anselm, Abp,, 44: bis appoiniraeot, 48 

aod n ; eoes to Rome, 1 



Aoiipapal Statutes, 73, 74, 78 ; several 
repealed by Mary, 84. 

I, by Wilfrid, 5, ag, 34; 



Asaph, K..Bps. of, ceased to have "British" 

Orders, 54. 
Aslerius, Abp. of Milan, 19. 
Albelin, Abp., 39, 
Auguslioe, S., 8, 16, 17; bis S 

probably died out, 04, 
Ai^ustinian Mission, 18, 24 



Bainbridge, Card. Abp. of York, 90. 

Baldwin, Abp., 56. 

Bancroft, Abp.,andwbal Engl, orders weie 

at his death, 96. 
Bangor. Bps. of, ceased lo have " British" 

Banner ble^ed by the Pope, 43 n. 
Barlow, Bp., 84, 88; said not 10 have been 
cd : 90 : this replied to, go, 91, 93. 



Bight into France and appearance before 
the Pope, 70 ; murder <rf, 56, 70 ; pos- 
thumous rifling of bis shrine, 71. 

Bede, ai. 

Benedict IL, P., 3a. 

Benedict X. pronounced an Anlipopc, 41. 

Berkhatnpslead, 45. 

Bemicia, 38. 

Bertha Q.. 16. 

Biriaus, Bp., Mission of, 19, ao ; mission- 
ary line of, 34. 

Bishops, English, no. of on arrival of Theo- 
dore, 37 ; to whom they traced their 
orders at the end of the Saion period, 
431 rights of comprovincial overridden, 
57,93; three disregard Innocent III. 's 
interdict, 58; no. cd: by Roman, French 
and other foreign Prelates, 65, 66, 67, 68; 
"provided" by Pope, 73; proceeded 
i^^nst undn pratHunirt, 76 ; tied and 
bound by Royal Sapremacy, 79; burning 
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of, and of Abp.,84; abient al Queen 
Eliubeth't CotonatiuD, 36 ; i^ refuse 
oalb of Supremacj and are (tepnved. 87; 
"Vacant, 93; trace their orders to 
Vitolis, Card. Albano, 96. 97, iiS; ban- 
ithedfrom House ofLOTds,?? ; no: left 
in 1660.98; Non-juring, 99; Inliuded.ib. 

Sshops, Irish, convciale English Bps :, 
103, 104, 11a, 113, list 7, laa; some have 
English and some Romaiiarden,io6- 113; 
no: of "provided," Ac, by Pope, 11 1. 

Bishoprics kept vacant whilst the revenues 
went to the Sovereign, jon ; temporal- 
ities of, a Gef of the Crown, ib. 

Kii, Bp., 37. 

Bloett, cd: br Anielm before he received 
the PbU, 44- 50- 

Bodmin, 54 n. 

Boleyne, Anne, 76. 

Boniface V. . P. , sends Pall and Letter. 17. 

Bonibce, Abp., 63. 

Bonibesoc fiertgils, Bp., ig, 34, 37. 

Bonner, Bp. . 83 ; recognizes Scory's orders, 
85 n; in prison. 94; with Thirlby and 
Griffin consecrates Curwin, loj, 106, 
list 7. 193 ; through his co-coosecrators 
traces to Vitalis, 117 : Irish Bps. (race 
their snccession to, 105. 106, list 7, 133. 

Boss. Bp. of York, 38, 39, 30, 31, 33, 33, 35. 

Bradshaw. 97. 

Biamhall, Abp., I06> 

Bregwln, Abp., 37. 

Bregwin, Bp. of Uandalf. 44 n, 133. 

Brightwald. Abp., 10, la ; cd : by Godwin 



death, 35. 36 ; bis succession, 43. 

British driven oat by Saxons, 15. 

British Bps. present at Sardim, a ; and at 
Arles.is: assistiDcon5ecratiagChad,33. 

British Church distinct from English, 8,i6n; 
independent. 8, 15, 16; finally absorbed 
bj English Church. 54 and n ; the 
portion of, not in Wales, S4n. 

Browne, Harold, Bp. , on snd Pr. Bk. loi n. 

Bulls papal, 30, 74, 77; give a respile to 
Cranmer, 84. 

o 

Cadwalla, K., iS, ao. 
CalinuB II., P., consecmtes Thurstan, 51 ; 
advises Welsh Bps., 54. 



Cambtay, Nic, Bp., 53, list 7, lai. 

Canto'b. Vocanl, ^, 37, 4S, 50, 6a, 99; 
Archdeaconry 0^55, 74- 

Cantiers, Wtn. de, Bp. of Evreux, 67 n. 

Canute, K... 40. 

Cealchythe, Council of, 37. 

Cedd, Bp. of Lond., ai. 33, 34. 

Cele»lineIIL.P.,S7. 

Celtic Church, practice of, ai. 

Cdtic consecrations in later tioies Improb- 
able, III, 113, 113 n. 

Ceollach, Bp., 33, 34. 

Ceolnoth, Abp., 38, 44 n. 

Chad, Bp., 8; his consecration, 33, 37. 133. 

Charles I. beheaded. 97. 

Charles II. proclaimed king. 98. 

Chapter of S. Dav., v.. Barlow, 9a n. 

Chapter of York, its request of Theobald, 53. 

Chichdey, Abp.. 74, 75 n. 

Clarendon, Constitutions of, 6g n. 

Clergy fined by Henry VIIL, 76; marriage 

Oovesboo. Council at, 37. 

Coarbs Irish, 107. fii n. 

Colman, Bp,, 93. 93. 34. 

Columba, S., 107. 

Communion in both kinds recommended 
by Convocation, 8i. 

Comyn, ^ip. of Dublin, loB, 113. 

Confirmation of Bps. by Pope, 73. 

CmigiieilirtaboMsbed.Bi; given bock, 87. 

Consecration of a Pope, ii. 

Consecration by a Pope does not give bim 
jurisdiction, la. 

Consecration of Eng. Abps. and ^w. by 
Roman and other foreign prelates, 65, 
66, 6^, 68 ; of Irish Abps. and Bps. ^ 
^ghsh and Roman Prelates. 108, 109, 

Consecration of Abp. Parker, 88, 8g; 

essentials of. 83 n. 
Consecrator chief, nol the only conseciator, 

93. 
Convocation.proposal of ,respecting Annates 

77 ; declaration of, respecting Bps. of 

RomeiTS; and"HeadofiheCbnr(di,"ib. 
Convocations of bolh Provinces summoned, 

75 : tied and bound by Royat Siqirem- 

acy, 79. 
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Corbeuil, Wm. de, Abp. , 51 ; made Itgalus 

Coronation of English soverdgns, » prln- 

l^e of Canletbiiiy, 70. 
Councils — 

ist (Ec : Nice, i ; Can. 6, 3. 

and CEc: Constantinople, 3, 

3rd CEc; Ephesus, Zi ^'■'•' ^3> ^l' '3' 

4Ch CEc : Cbalcedon, 3 ; Can. 36, 4. ty 

Sth (Ec: DedaialkmofPope'sLegaiea, 
7n. 
Councils Western — 

Sardica. a, 3, 5, ajn, agti. 

Pisa and Conslance, and notatde decree 
of ^e last, 75 n ; Basle, 75 n, 76n ; 
Florence and 5th Lateran, 76 n. 
Coondls Provincial — 

Hertford, 5, 37 ; Hatfield. 31 n. 

Chalons sur Sadne, 113 n. 
Courts, Ecclesiastical and Civil, 47, 6g n. 
Coverdale, Bp., 3j, SB. 
Cranmer, Abp. , takes usual Oalb to Pope. 

771 ignores Convocation, lOon; biinll,B4. 
Crema, John de. Pope's legale, 53 a. 
Cromwell. 97; persecutes and imprisons 

the Clergy, 98. 
Cucwin, Abp. , Irish, 105. 106, list 7. 
Cuthbert, Abp.. 36. 
Cutbbert. S. , Bp. , cd : to Lindisfame, 31 ; 

Cyprus, case of, 3. 



Dalmatian orders brought in, 11 
Danes invade England, 38n, 39n, 4on 
Ireland prefer Norman c " 



Danish Dynaaty and Swegen, 4a 

David, K. of Scots, 53 n. 

David's, 5., ceased to have "Biitlsh" 

orders, 51: the regisieis of, burnt by Bp. 

Fenar, 90 n. 
Day, Bp., refusal to pull down altars and 

impriwnmeDt of, Ssaad n. 
Deusdedil or Frithona. Abp., 30, 34, 36. 
DIceto. R, de, and his version of Saxon 



Dorchester, near Oxford, 19 ; the first See 
filled by Wm. the Conqueror, 45. 

Downham, Bp, of Deny, 104, 105. 

Drontbeim, Abp. of, Metropolitan of Isle 
oF Man. 55 n. 

Dublin, 48, 50, 51 : 3. Danish Settlement, 107. 

Dunlceld, Jas., Bp., 104, 106. 

DuDStan, Abp. , 39. 

Dunwich, 19, 34, 37. 

Duppa Brian. ^.. 99. 



Eadbald. K.,17. 

Eadbert, K., 36. 

Eadhed, Bp., 38, 39, 30, 31, 33, 33. 

Eadsige, Abp., 40, 41. 

Ealdred, Abp. of York, 43; crowns Harold, 

43 n ; and William the Conqueror, 45. 
Eanbald. Abp. of York, 38. 
East Anglia, 19. 
Easter. different observance of. by the Celtic 

and English Churches, sa. 
Easterfield, Council of, 10, 34. 
Eata, Bp., 38, 29, 30, 31, 33. 
Ebronensis title eiven to coadjutor Bps. of 

Bps. of Evreui. 670. 



s. Will., 



i., 67, 1 



17. li 



Edendon, Bp., 118, list 7. 

Edmund Ironside, K. , 40. 

Ednard Confessor. K., 40; bis Norman 
favourites, 41 ; nominates Harold, tb. 

Edward VI., K.,Bi. 

Edwin, K., 18. 

Egbert, first Abp. of York, 13, 36, 37, 

Egfrid, K., 38; begs S. Cuthbert lobe* 
Bp.. 31- 

Eleclion of Bp. confers }urisdiction, 93 n. 

Elfled, Abbess, 35, 

Elfric. Abp.. 39. 

Elfric. Pultoc. Abp. of York, 43. 

Elizabeth, Queen, Accession of,86; resumes 
Annates with certain exceptions, 86n ; 
sumoions Bps. to take Oath of Suprem- 
acy and deprives 15 of tliem, 871 
appoints Parker, 88; vi^ts Abp. Heath, 
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EngUnd, an IndependeDt Province, 141 
Kingdom of. declared free from Papal 
intoference, 74. 

Eogllih Church disiincl from Btilisb, S. iSn; 
an iDdepeodeal Provincial Church, 8, 
II ; oulwde Rome'i Palriarchaie, 10 
II, 15 ; justifies her conduct by the 
Caooni of the Universal Church, 13, 

Episcopal lands a bet of the Crown, jo n. 

Episcopal office declared to be during the 
TOyal pleasure, 81, 83. 

Erkenwald, Bp,, 27, 3a. 

Ennenburga, Q., aS. 

Ermenfrid, Bp. of Sillen, 46, 47, list 7, lai. 

Elhelbert, King of Kent, 16, 17. 

Etheldred, Q., 2S. 

EUielgar, Ahp. , 39. 

Ethelhard. Ahp., 37, 38. 

Elhelnotb, Ahp., 40. 

Elhelred, K. of Mercia, 32 ; friend to 
Willrid. 33. 34 ; becomes Abbot of 
Bardney, 3s. 

Ethelred, K., ■' the Unready,'* 390, 40- 

Elhelred, Abp., 38, 44 n. 

Ethelwach, K., 30. 

Eugenius III., P., 53. 

Eugenius IV., P., 74. 



Felix, Bp., sent toDunwich, 19; in alliance 
with Canterbury, 24; bapliws Ken- 
walch. so. 

Feologild, Abp., 38. 

Ffolliott, Bp., S3, ii9p li" 7- 

Field, Bp. of LlandafT, 104. 

Finan, Bp, , cd : at Hy, ai ; consecrates 
Cedd to Lond,, xa. 

Fustfruits, 7, 73, 86n, 100. 

Fiti-Jocelyn, Abp. Elect, 56. 

F^ti-Waller, Hubert, Abp., 56, 57. 

Foreigners appointed to Benefices, Ga ; Ibis 
forbidden, 74. 

Formosus, P. , 38 and n. 

French Church, ireairaent of, bv Napoleon, 
iDi; dioceses and parishes changed, and 
letter of the Pope (Pius Vll.f loa. 



Fiewen, Abp. of York, 99. 

Fuller, Wm., Irish Bp.,who went to Line, 

104, 105, 106. 
Fursey, Irish Monk at Dtmwich, ig, 24. 



Galloway, 36 n. 

Gardiner, Bp.. 85, 90; styles Barlow "Mir 
lord"and"Mybrotlier,""ofS. David's, 
93 ; has DO recorded consecrator, 117, 

Gelasins. P., 6n: Council held by him and 

Gelasius, Primate of Ireland, loS. 

Giles, Bp. of Limerick, iis. 

Giso, Bp., cd:by P. Nic II.. 4". 

Glasgow, Alet. Bp. of, 104, 106. 

Godwin, Abp. of Lyons, ia.33, 36,44n, 122. 

Godwin, Eail, 4". 

Granl, Rd., Ahp., 61. 

Greenfield, Abp. of York, 67. 

Gregory the Great, P., 15, 16, 17. 

Gregory IX., list?. 

Gregory, Bp. of Dublin, cd : by Ralph 

d'Eseures, 51, 107. 
Griffin, 1^.. 105, 106, list 7, 132, ! 

Grindal, Abp., 93, 96, list 7. ] 

Gualo, Papal Lq^te, 60. ; 

Gutbrum, 380. 



Haingly, O'Dona^, 48, 107. 

Haingly, CSam., 50, 107. 

Hampton, Cbr., Abp. of Armagh, 103,105, 

list?. 
Haidicanute, K. . 40. 
Harold, K., Canute's illegit. son, 40. 
Harold. K., son of Godwin. 41; bisoathto 

William, 43 and n ; elected and crowned, 



Heath, Abp., 85 ; visited by Q. I 



■■,Gt)(.)glt: 



Henry II., K., ss: conflict with Becket, 

be crowned, and his hasty words, 70; 
doen penanc? al Becket's tomb, 71. 

Henry III.. K., 60. 

Henry VIII., at first a staunch upholder of 
the Pops.and receives from himlhe title 
of ■■ Defender of the Faith," 75 ; allows 
Wolsey to summon both Convocations 
toajoint Synod inhia capacity as Legate, 
and lines the Bps: and Clergy for attend- 
ing it, 76; passes acts against the 
Papaiiy, 78; takes title of "Supreme 
Head of ihe Church," and explains its 
meaning, 78, 79 ; Annates to be piid 
to him, 79 ; rifles Becket's shrini-, 71. 

Heptarchy, 15. 

Hertford Synod of, accepted decrees of 
Saidica, 5, 37 n. 

Hervi le Breton, Bp. of Bangor, has 
" English" orders, 50. 

Hexham, 31, 3a ; put under York, 36. 

Higbetl. Bp. of Lichf., 37. 

Hodgkins, SufF. Bp., 88. 89. 

Homage 10 Pope refused by William Ihe 
Conqueror, 47; given by John, 59; and 
Henry III., 60. 

Homage paid to King by Bps.. 48. 

Honorius 1. . P. . 19. 

Honorius IV., P., 64. 

Honorius, Abp., iS, 19, ai. 

Hopkins, Irish Bp.,who wentto Rochester, 



Hui 



Church. 



orders brou^btinto the English 



Injspatrick, Council of, 108. 

Innocent III., P., 6. 13: appoints and 
consecrates Lajiglon, and on John's 
refusing to receive him puts England 
under an interdict, 5S ; excommunicates 
and deposes John, and offers England 
to King of France, 59 ; finnlly suspends 
Langton, ten. 

Innocent IV., P., consecrates Boniface, 52. 

Invasion of Provinces forbidden, 3. 

Investiture with ring and staff by King. 48; 
disputed at Rome and relinquiEhcd, son. 



Irish Church at Rrsl Monastic, 107; becomes 
Diocesan, and Abprics. and Rprics. 
created, loS. 



Jaenberl, Abp., 37, 44 n. 

Jaramnan, last Celtic Bp. in "England," 34. 

John VI., P., 34. 

JobnXXIII., P.. 65. 

John, K. , 6, 7, S7 ; sfflies estates of Clergy, 

S8: surrenders his kingdom to the Pope, 

59; his cruelty, 59n ; complains of 

l^nglon to the Pope, £on. 
John, of Beverley. 3a ; at Nidd, 35. 
John de Gray, Bp., 57. 
Jones. Abp. of Dublin, los- 
Jones, Edw, , an Irish Bp. who went to 

S. As., T04, 106. 
Julius, P., a. 5, 29 n. 
Jurisdiction of Bp. of Rome no greater than 

that of any other foreign Bp., 78. 
Jmisdiclion conferred by election, 93 and n. 
Justus, Bp., 17, 18, 
Juion. Abp,,99. 



Kells, Synod of, 108. 
Kemp, Abp. , 67. 
Kenneth, K. of Scots, 42 n. 
Kenwalch. K., ao. 
Kilwardby. Abp,, 6a, 63. 
Kitcbin, Bp. of Llandaff, 87. 
Kynegils, K., 19, ao. 



Lanfranc, Abp. cd ; 46 ; consecrates before 
receiving Pall, 44 ; consecrates Bps. to 
UiibliD, 43. 

Langton, Abp., 57; cd : by Pope, but 
refused to be received, by John, c3 ; 
comes 10 England and atwoives John, 
59 ; acts independently of the Pope, 
59 n; death, 61. 

Laud, a Bp,, 104: Abp. and beheaded, 97. 

Laureotius, Abp.. 17, 

Lee, Abp. of York, 90, 



■■,Gt)(.)glt: 



LcolbeGreal, p., Leltetof,toAaalo1iDS,4. 

Loo X.. P., 76 n. 

Lcofwin. Bp.. cd : abroad. 41. 

" Letteri misuve," 79, 87. 

'■Letters pateni,'" 81. 

Lich6e1d, 13. 37; made a MetropolitaD 

See. 37. 
Limerick, a Daniib Settlement. 107. 
Lincoln, 18. 

UDdMarn«,9i,3i,3i; put ai)derVork,36. 
Lindsay, 98. 

It end of Saxon period, 



List o[ English Bps. in 139a. &|, 6$. 

Lists of Bps.— 
LJst I. Augusiinian Mission, the Allied 

Mission oS, Felix, Mission of Birinus, 114. 
List 3. The Scoto-Irish or Celtic Mission, 

115. 
List 3. Line of Succession at end of Saion 

List 4. I'o whom the English Episcopate 

traced liieir orders in 1547 (accession of 

Edw. VI.). 116, IJ7. 
List 5, Line of succession from the present 

Abp. to Vilalis, Card. Bp. of Albano, 

iiB. 
List 6. Line through Ihe co-consecraton 

running upto the Pre-Norman Bps,, 119. 
List 7. Line shewing where the diSerent 

foreign orders 1 



1; remailis thereon. 



Liudhnrd, Bp., 16. 

Living, Abp., 40. 

Llandaff ceased to have "Brilisb" arders,5i. 

Loflus, Abp. of Dublin. 105. list 7, 

Louis, of France. 59 n, 60 n. 

Luke, Abp. of Dublin, 61 and n. 



Magna Charta, 59 n. 

Malchus, Irisb Bp., 50. 

Malignants, 97. 

Mao, Isle of. put under York, 551). 

Morgecson, Abp. of Armagh, lefi. 

Marlene on Co-consecrators, 93. 

Martin V,, P., appoinled by Council of 
Constance. 75 n : writes to King and 
Parliament demanding repeal cA prit- 



Mary, Queen, releases Bps. from prison, 
83 ; explains why ^e uses the title of 
"Suprenne Head of Ihe Church," is 
married to Philip, of Spain, 84 ; repeals 
Aati-Pa[>alSlaluies.ib.; her displeasure 



U Rom. 



a, 86; r< 



Clergy, 86 ; styles Barlow ofBoially a 

Bp., 9a. 
Matilda, Empress, 530. 
Matthew, Abp. of York, 96. 
Meliitus, Bp., and then Abp,, 17. 
Mercia, 3a, 115. 
Metropolilan, the first in England, a6; 

until he bad received the Pall, 73. 
Metropolitans of dtptndtnl Provinces to be 
cd : by tlieir Patriarch, 4 ; but of inde- 
pendent Provinces to be cd : by the 
Comprovincial Bp!:.. II, 14: aaiiaielk 
^^ gpj^ iij their own 



Provii 
Middleion, Man 



i. David- 



s, 4, 9. • 

103^1 



h Bp. who went < 



Mitre, gloves, ring, &c,, not essentials, i 
Monks of CanlerbuTy, made to deci Lang 

ton by Ihe Pope, 57, 
Monteigne, Bp, , 104. 
Murdac, Abp. of York. 53 
Murray, Irish Bp, , who went to Uandalf 

104 ; consecration of, 105. 

N 

Nag's Head (able, 90. 

Napoleon, histiealmenl of French Ch., loi, 

Netlerville, Luke, Abp. of Armagh, 60, 109. 

Neville, Kalph, Bp.,631). 

Nicolas L, P.,7n, 13. 

Nicolas II.. P., 41. 65, list 7, 131. 

Kicolas IIL, P., consecrates both Abps., 

63, list 7. 
Ninian. S. , Bp. , 35 and n. 
Northbur^, Bp. of Lichf.. the one Engl 

Bp, through whom pre-Norman orden 






•. 1330. > 



Northumbna, contempt for Papal letters, 

30- 
Nothelm, Abp., 36, 44n. 
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Oath of Supremacy refused by 15 Engl. 

Bps. and other digniuries, 87. 
Odo, Archbp., 39. 
Ofla., K.,, and Brelwaldd, (a, 37. 
Oglelhorpe, Bp., crowns Eliiabeth, 86. 
Orders, Eng., at end of Saxon period, 43 

andni Romanelemenlio, 11911,130,121. 
Ordefs. Irish, Ihe same after as before 

Elizabeth's lime, iia. 
Ordiaal, istof Edw. VI.,8in, 83,83. " 
Ordinal, and of Jidw. VI. , 83, 89. 
Ordinal, Roman, 85. 
Ordon. Card. Tusc, had been Abp. of 

Braga, 67, list 7, isi. 
Ostia, Card. Bp*. of, Alberic, 53. lis" 7, lai. 
Latinos, list 7, 131, 
Nicolas, 6811, 108, 



fetence about Easter 



Pall, la. 17, 36, 37, 41, 43 and d, 44, 46, 

490, Sin, 7a. 
Palls for Ireland, 108. 
Pandulph, Papal legale, 59. 
Paparo. Card,, 108. 

Parker, Abp., 87; elected and confirmed, 
83 ; cd :, each consecralor saying Ihe 
formula, 89 ; enthroned, 90 ; becomes 
Metropolitan, 94 ; acts as such, 94, 95 ; 
all Engl. Bps. have bis orders, 95 ; and 
those orders trace to Vitalis, 06. 
Paschal II., P., JO D. 
Pastoral Staff, 48, 83, 83. 
Fttriarchaie of Rome, 1. 
Patrick, S., Bp.. 95. 
Patrick, Bp. of Dublin, cd : by Lanfranc, 

48, 107. 
PBlrons, lights of invaded, 73. 
Paul IV., P., reply of to ELiabeth, 86. 
Paulinus, Bp., 18, ao, 3a. 
Peckham, Abp., 63, 64. 
Pembroke, Earl of, 60. 
Penda, K., 18, so, as. 
Peter's pence, i?. 



Plegmund, Abp., 38, 43, 43. 



Pole, Card. , legate extraordinary, 84 : cd : 
Abp. , 85 : difference lielween him and 
the Jesuits, 85. 

Pope refuses to acknowledge Stigand, 

Siq; forbidden to fill up vdcanciei, 73; 
eprived of all voice in appointment of 

Engl. Abps. and Bps,, 78; confirms lay 

possession of confiscated monastic 

properly, 84. 
Popes only to be acknowledged wbooi king 

approved of, 48. 
Popes, coiuecrators of EngL Prelates — 

Vitnlian. 36. 

Formosus, 38, list 7, lai. 

Nicolas II., 41, list 7. lai. 

Caliilus, II., S'. li«7. "". 

Eugenios ill., 53. 

Anastasius IV., 53, list 7. lai. 

Alex. 111., 56, list 7. '31- 

Lucius III. , list 7, lai. 

CelestinellL,S7. list?. "31- 

Innocenl III. , S7- 61, list 7, isi. 

Honorius 111., 61, lisl 7, isi. 

Gregory IX., 6a, lisl 7, i!"~ 



« IV., 
Alex. IV., 63, 68; li 
Nicolas 111., 63, li! 
Honorius rV.; 64 



John XXII. 
Benedict XII. 
Clement VI. 



SI 7." 



11 VI. 

Urban V. 

Urban VI. 
Portuguese orders brought into Ihe Engl. 

Church, 67, 131. 
Prayer Book, Second, and ordinal, most 

probably did not receive Synodal sanc- 

Prsemunire, 73. 74, 76. 

Prseneste, Peler, Card. Bp. of, no, lao. 
ivileges assigned to Rome and Constanti- 
nople, 4. 

Province independent , invasion of forbidden, 
3 ; rights of, cannot be annulled by 
Metropolitans or Kings, 11. 

■■ Provision," 7, 7a. 

Provisors, Sutule of, 73. 

Pulta, Bp., 37, iijn. 
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Queen Amie's BooMj, y 



Ralph d'Escures, Abp., 51, 54. 
RecoacilialiiHi lormal between Pope, EogL 

Church and England, B4. 
RegiDald, Subprior of Canlerbnry, elected 

Abp. by the Monlu, 57. 
Rheginus, Melropolitan of Cyprus, 11, 
Rich., Edm., Abp., 6t, 6a. 
Richard, Abp.. 56. 
Ripon. 31, 3a. 
Roijert, Apb., 41, 46. 
Romaniu, Bp. , 17, i3. 

to be claimed by, from Sardican decree, 
5 ; claims thai ber decisions may be 
heard, bul not conlested. 7 n. 



Sabert, K., 17. 

Sabina, Gerard, Card. Bp. of, and Berlrand, 

Card, Bp. of, list 7, lat. 
SancroTt, Abp., deprived, 99. 
Savoyard orders brought io, lai. 
Scory, Bp., 84, BB ; outlives Parker, 95. 
Scotch Dps. after the Rerormatioa, 106. 
Scoto-Irish succession, 1T5 ; dies out, 34. 
Sees, nine only occupied at tlie Restora- 



bergius, P, , 33. 

Sigeben, K, of E. Anglia, 19. 

Sigebert, K. of Essex, 11. 

Sirie, Abp., 39. 

Siricius, P., 35. 

Spalairo, Abp, of. 104, 105, lis! 7, isi. 

Spanish orders brought in, 67. 

Spottiswoode, Bp., 105. 

State. The, cannot deprive Bps. of Ibeir 
spiritual cbaracter or office, 94. 

Stepben, K., 59 and n. 

Stigand, Abp., fills a doubtful position, 43 ; 
consecrales Remigius, 4; ; is tried, de- 
posed, and imprisoned. 46. 



Stokesley, Bp., 89. 117. 

Slralford. Abp., 116. iiB. 

Slralhclyde. 35. 4a n. 

Succession from Augustine. 24, 43n, 114, 
iiSn. 

Supremacy, I^pal, a, 6, 7, 7n, 13 ; admit- 
ted into RngL, 59, 6o, 73; different from 
Patriarchal authority. 73 ; rejected by 
Eailem Churches, 7. 

Supremacy. Royal, So. 

Supreme Governor, &c., 86. 

Supreme Head ofthe Church .78.84; accepted 
by Southern Convocation wiih a modifi- 
cation, 7B ; bat even ihis demurred to 
by Northern ConvOcition, ib. 

Sussex. Conversion of, a4n, 30. 



Tai*niaise, Pet., Bp,, list 7, 131. 
Tatwin, Abp.,36. 
Temporalities, homage for, 48. 
Terouanne. Iiigelr., list 7, 131. 
Theobald, Abp. , 53, 54. 55 i l^^li 



I. 53" 






Limerick. 53. 
Theodore, Abp,, and rst Metropolitan oF 
all England, S, 9, 10 ; accepted as such 
by Rome and WilfKd, 91 si^ns himself 
so, 9 n ; consecrales Bps. throughout 
Engl., 8, 37, 31, 33 ; singly, 39; divides 
Wilfrid's See in his absence, aS, 19; 
represents his case to P. Agatho, 39; 
is reconciled to Wilfrid, 31, 3a ; urges 
Wilfrid's restoration —■" 

Thirlby, Bp , 105, 106, 1 
Thornborough, Irish Bp 

ter, 103, 105. 
Thos. I., Abp. of York, 48, 50. 
Thos. II. , Abp. of York, 50. 51. 
Thurstan, Abp. of York, 51. 
Tillotson, Abp., too. 
Tribute to Pope from king, S9.7"; oontraiy 

to Coronation oath. 73. 
Tuda, Bp., cd : io South Ireland. 33. 
Tudors, treatment of Church by, loi. 
Tunstall, Bp.,78. 
Tusculuro, Card. Bp. of, Ordonius, 67, 

list 7, lai; Wm., 68. 



o Worces- 
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Usurpation contrary tc 



Va]entiniaDlII.,6a, 6S1). 
Virgilius, Abp. of Aries, 13, 16. 
Vttalian, P., a6 and n. 
Viulis, Card. Bp. of Albaoo, to whom ali 
£ng1. Bps. trace, 85, 95, 96, 116, 117, 

W 

Wake, Abp., letter of, 91. 

WalkeUn, Bp. , 46, list 7. 

Waller, Bp., 41, list 7. 

Warham, Abp. , 77. 

Waterford. £□ ; a Danish Settlement, 107. 

Welsh Sees, all, become part of the Province 

of Canterbury, 54. 
Welsh Prelates, cd: by "Engl." Prelates, 

51. S4- 
Welsb Prelates, cd : by Roman Prelates, 68. 
Wessex, 30. 
Westminster, Synod of, both Convocations 

meetat, 75r76, 
Westminster Abbey, 41. 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, Ac, 97. 
Whitby, Conference at about Easter, aa. 
Whitgift, Abp., 95, 96. 
Whilbeni, asn, 31 ; put under York, 36. 
■Vnghanl, 36. 

Wik*an. Abp. of York, 63. 
Wight. Isle of, 30. 



Wilfrid, of York, 5. 8. 9. '<>; disatssion 
about Easter, 93 ; first troubles, aS ; 
appeals to Rome first time and goes 
there, 39 ; returns and is imprisoned, 
then goes to Mercia, 30 ; evangelizes 
SiisseiandlsleofWighl, ib.; reconciled 
with Theodore and is restored to York 
and Ripon, 33; again in trouble, 33; 
at Easterfield. 34 ; appeals to Rome 
second time, and is deposed from bis 
office, and goes 10 Rome agaio, 34; at 
Nidd, and restored to Heiham, 35. 

Wilfrid II., Bp. of York, 3s, 

Wm. tbe Conqueror claims the Crown, 43; 
is crowned, 45; ciowned again by Pope's 
legates. 46: refuses homage to Pope. 47. 

Wm. Rufus, 48 ; appoints Anselm. 4S 

Wm. and Mary, 99. 

Winchester, to ; Henry, Bp. of, S* "i>d "■ 

Wini. Bp., ao, 33, 37. 

Wolsey,Card.Abp.ofYi>rk, 75; summons 
as legate extraordinary bolb Convoca- 
tions, 75 ; has license under great seal 

Wulfhelm, Abp.. 39. 

Wulfred, Abp.,37, 44". 

Wulfstan t., At:^. of York, beads the 

Danes. 4a n. 
Wulfstan II., Abp. of York, 40, 43. 
Wulfwy, Bp., cd : abroad, 41. 



^u.,..^, of. make unusual request I 
Theobald, 53 ; convocation of, on Si 
preme Head of tbe Churcb, 78. 
Young, Abp. of York, 95. 
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